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“Floor with Maple’’ twenty years back, 
meant bad news for the Axis TODAY 


‘Iiedes, every material doing double-duty is 
helping to win the war. And WPB might well 
take a bow to men of the 1920's who “floored 
with Maple.” 

Because most of those Maple floors laid 
years ago, are still “doing duty” under ‘round 
the clock service which, had they been inferior 
floors instead of Hard Maple, would require 
their replacement today, or before plant con- 
version, and perhaps with materials needed 
elsewhere. 

Those men who specified Maple years ago, 


were serving their stockholders and fax “payers, 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


Northern Hard Maple floor in classroom of the Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas. Hamilton Fellows & Nedred and Joseph 
W’. Radotinsky, associated architects. 





with long-lasting, safe, economical floors—and 
serving their employees and children, with com- 
fort and sanitation underfoot. But by choosing 
wisely, they helped a war effort twenty years later. 

And when today, you floor or re-floor with 
Maple, you too, are settling flooring problems 
for years to come, insuring daily satisfaction 
and economy, and avoiding the waste of pre- 
mature replacement. Ask your architect about 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple, in strips or 
blocks. See Sweet's, Sec. 11/82, for catalog data. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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SCHOOLS — BUT NOT AS USUAL 


No school can be conducted during this war year 
“as usual.” Every boy in the high schools is, as General 
Somervell says, on his way into the armed forces. And 


we add: every girl is on her way to render a vital service 
on the home front. 


All schools and particularly the high schools have 
revised their courses of study. Aviation education, new 
emphasis on mathematics and the sciences, physical 
education for all pupils, industrial arts of a purposive 
type, and direct training for essential mechanical trades 
are more thorough and more rapid than ever were 
dreamt possible by schoolmen. There are even signs 
that the education for the culture of freedom will rec- 
ognize the spiritual and will seek to develop personal 


integrity to make the best possible man out of each 
individual. 


Both school boards and members of school staffs 
should realize that the most effective conduct of the 
schools is the most patriotic and constructive service they 
can render the nation in the present extremity. School 
administration and teaching will continue to require 
the most aggressive, skillful, and devoted application to 
the job. It has been well said that “in the judgment of 
many national leaders, those who are doifig a good job 


of teaching youth are as important to the nation as are 
the soldiers in the front lines.” 


In the language of Paul V. McNutt: “It is quite clear 
that the school and its staff will play a still larger role 
in the community as the war goes on. Schools must 
continue to be centers of learning, but they must also 
be centers of community service. Schools must be the 
company headquarters of the home front.” 
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Education and the Demobilization 


One of the most familiar slogans of the 
day is We Must Win the War and We 
Must Win the Peace. There is no question 
that we must do both, but right now we 
must win the war. That is our immediate 
objective and unless we do that, the peace 
will be settled for us, and Versailles will 
look like the work of archangels or even 
seraphim compared to the demoniac peace 
that would be imposed on us. The pattern 
we see in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and all 
the countries of Europe where the “‘benefi- 
cence” of the new order has brought dis- 
aster and ruin, plague and pestilence, and 
death physical and spiritual. So any con- 
sideration now of the problems of de- 
mobilization and winning the peace must 
not in any way lessen our effort, our 
energy, or even our thought that should be 
going into the war effort. 

The war that is being fought is called 
total war. It is waged on the earth, under 
the earth, and in the skies. Its battlefields 
are not only the conventional ones on 
earths terrain, but it is in every factory 
and on every assembly line, it is in every 
home, it is on every farm, and it is on 
every radio, and in every newspaper, bulle- 
tin, and report. This last we call the ideo- 
logical war. About present situations it 
deals in fantastic alarms, in innuendos, in 
lies. This is the superficial aspect of it, 
aiming at temporary advantage or satisfy- 
ing home opinion at the moment. The 
Axis’ preparation for the ideological war 
was no less thorough and no less extensive 
than its preparation for physical combat 
in the air, on the land, and the sea, and 
under the sea. 

The higher strategy of the ideological 
war included such concepts as “Lebens- 
raum,” or living room, and access to raw 
materials of less favored peoples. In this 
Stage, the ideological war was conducted 
in terms of concepts that appealed to civi- 
lized men, but they were not true to the 
situation to which they were presumably 
applied, and they were abandoned as soon 
as they had served their purpose. However, 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. 


there is one phase of the higher strategy 
that relates directly to the demobilization 
and the postwar situation. It is the concept 
of the NEW ORDER. It is an appeal to the 
imagination. It has all the advantages of 
the romantic appeal of escape. “Hereafter,” 
as the Duke says in As You Like It, “ina 
better world than this I shall desire more 
love and converse with you.” The New 
Heaven for the Nazis is a world of in- 
feriors enslaved for the German supermen. 
The heroic folk will come into their own. 
To the German people after the war, this 
was a wonderful escape from the realities 
of their life in 1930 or thereabouts. The co- 
prosperity zone of the Pacific is part of 
the ideological deceit of Japan. At any 
rate, at least a new earth, if not a New 
Paradise, is the dominating major concept 
of the Axis ideological attack. 

We are attempting to meet this ideologi- 
cal offensive by a counteroffensive. We be- 





—L. Aigner, Photo. 
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lieve there must be a new order, and it 
must embody in social structure and in 
related social function the great concepts 
of human freedom, of cooperative living, 
and social and individual well-being. This 
is of major importance for education; in 
fact, this objective is identical with the 
educational objective. Contrary to some 
of our distinguished educators —a little 
less distinguished now — the responsibility 
for making this new world which gives 
range to, and is the condition for the de- 
velopment of free human personality is 
not primarily the responsibility of educa- 
tion. Jt is, as a matter of fact, the func- 
tion of the armies, navies, and air forces 
of the United Nations of the world. They 
must create the possibility of such a free 
world. All the plans and all the blueprints 
of the new order will be futile without 
complete overwhelming victory over all the 
Axis powers. 

The immediate job of education is meet- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of the 
national need in these dark hours of or- 
ganizing the force necessary for victory. 
Among the higher educational institutions 
there are bound to be “casualties” because 
of the war effort. These casualties will af- 
fect individual schools or divisions of edu- 
cational institutions. These educational 
casualties will come because we can no 
more have EDUCATION AS USUAL than we 
can have BUSINESS AS USUAL. Educational 
facilities, classrooms, laboratories, dormi- 
tories will be used to the extent that 
they are helpful in the organized war 
plans. This will be true of the competent 
members of educational faculties. The sec- 
ondary schools, the vocational schools, and 
the trade schools will in many courses re- 
direct their courses and reorganize them 
in developing the trained man power neces- 
sary in the armed forces and in the war 
effort. The elementary schools will go for- 
ward, as usual, with the basic arts of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and will 
give inevitably new emphasis and secure 
a new realism in its teaching of civics, 
geography, and social science. 

But those charged with the responsibility 
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of guiding education in wartime must study 
the ideological conflict, particularly as the 
official leadership of the country and of 
the United Nations define the NEW ORDER 
for which we fight, which has its basis in 
the OLD ORDER of the Magna Charta, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Constitution of the 
United States. This is the “wave of the 
future,” and this will be one of the basic 
conditions of the education of free human 
personality in the AFTER-THE-WAR WORLD. 
Those responsible for educational plan- 
ning must also try to picture the actual 
social problem of the demobilization. There 
will be undoubtedly a sharp contrast be- 
tween the ideological world as it is pic- 
tured in our war aims, and the actual so- 
cial conditions of the demobilization. Let 
us state both these pictures as we see them 
now in the public statements of American 
leaders and our governmental agency. 


The ideological world which is being 
set up by the strategists on the diplomatic 
front to win world opinion must definitely 
be understood as an ideal world. It ex- 
presses the aspiration of human freedom. 
It sets itself up against the policies of 
military domination by conquest upon 
which the Hitlerite government of Ger- 
many and other governments associated 
therewith have embarked. 

One of the most notable expressions of 
the ideological world was the one made 
somewhere on the Atlantic in August, 1941, 
by the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain. It 
is familiarly known as the Atlantic Char- 
ter. It is declared to be a statement of the 
common principles of the national policies 
of Great Britain and the United States ‘“‘on 
which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world.”’ These common prin- 
ciples are thus stated: 


First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other. 

Second, they desire to see no _ territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them. 

Fourth, they will endeavor with due respect 
for their existing obligations, to further the en- 
joyment by all States, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing, for all, im- 
proved labor standards, economic adjustment, and 
social security. 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny, they hope to see established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, 
and which will afford assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out their lives in free- 
dom from fear and want. 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men 
to traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance. 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of 
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the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, 
must come to the abandonment of the use of 
force. Since no future peace can be maintained 
if land, sea, or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, 
they believe, pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general security 
that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other 
practicable measures which will lighten for peace- 
loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 


It would be unwise indeed if the schools 
even now during the war did not study 
this statement of the common principles 
underlying our national policy. Students in 
the schools must try to see this new world 
in the face of the disorganization and dis- 
location that is present in the war effort 
and is likely to be more evident in the de- 
mobilization. Above everything else, stu- 
dents must understand this statement of 
principles as the aspiration of men and 
not the realities of political government or 
social organization. It is the ideal that we 
would desire. It is the ideal of the poet, 
the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world. It must be recognized that the 
achievement of such policies will probably 
take ages to bring about but we must pre- 
pare the way now. In the light of the past 
few years it would be social blindness not 
to recognize the perfidy of governments 
and the utilization of the good will of 
nations by such governments as Germany 
and Japan to destroy such nations and 
even to destroy Christian civilization. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
has stated the objectives of this new world 
more concretely, not, however, in terms of 
national policies but in terms of actual 
life. If there was any fault in the nine- 
teenth century it was the deification of the 
idea of progress, and progress meant 
greater comfort, greater convenience, more 
rapid transportation, and other similar 
achievements of our technical civilization. 
The Planning Board statement is not in 
terms of such material achievements but 
in terms of the rights of human beings. In 
addition to what it calls the universals of 
human life: freedom of speech and ex- 
pression, freedom to worship, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear, it adds in 
its new declaration of personal rights the 
following: 


1. The right to work, usefully and creatively 
through the productive years; 

2. The right to fair play, adequate to com- 
mand the necessities and amenities of life in ex- 
change for work, ideas, thrift, and other socially 
valuable service; 

3. The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical care; 

4. The right to security, with freedom from 
fear of old age, want, dependency, sickness, un- 
employment, and accident; 

5. The right to live in a system of free enter- 
prise, free from compulsory labor, irresponsible 
private power, arbitrary public authority, and 
unregulated monopolies; 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or to 
be silent, free from the spyings of secret politi- 
cal police; 

7. The right to equality before the law, with 
equal access to justice in fact; 

8. The right to education, for work, for citi- 
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zenship, and for personal growth and happiness: 
and , 

9. The right to rest, recreation, and adventure: 
the opportunity to enjoy life and take part in 
an advancing civilization. 


It will be the function of education to 
emphasize the corresponding obligations 
which go with these rights. It will make 
education not so much an accumulation of 
information as a self-discipline. It must 
interpret these rights socially; that is, in 
terms of the neighbor as well as individual- 
ly. It should in this manner also develop 
a social conscience in all groups of indi- 
viduals which attempt to see that these 
rights are secured. A new world made up 
of the principles of national policies ex- 
pressed in the Atlantic Charter, together 
with these personal rights with the cor- 
responding personal obligation and duties 
would truly be the kind of world in which 
we live. It is probably a long way off, but 
that is no reason why educational systems 
should not now begin to bring that day 
nearer. 


Il 

For the practical situation as supple- 
menting the ideological situation just de- 
scribed, perhaps the best that can be done 
at this time are some shrewd guesses. The 
war is not over as yet. The war is not 
won. As this is written, we have not as 
yet entered on the offensive stage of the 
war; we are still in the preparatory de- 
fensive phase. The talk of a second front 
anticipates undoubtedly the offensive phase 
which is likely to have begun when this 
is published. Perhaps the tendencies af- 
fecting education will not be changed, 
though they may be accelerated and in- 
tensified. 

So far as education is concerned, what 
has been happening during the period of 
defensive war? Let us try to state some 
of these tendencies in summary form. 

The elementary school has lost some of 
its male teachers and administrators, and 
some of its women teachers to war pro- 
duction and the war effort under the 
WAAC and the WAVES. The former staff 
members are being replaced by former 
teachers who have taken refresher courses 
and by substandard teachers. 

For the elementary: school, the daily 
newspaper and the radio which are re- 
cording the swiftly moving events of the 
global war, have furnished new curricular 
material on geography, on history, on s0- 
cial science. All this new material, because 
of its kaleidoscopic character, has not been 
entirely digested —and does not always 
consider teachers’ plans. 

There has been no loss of pupils in the 
elementary school due to the war effort, 
though there have been shifts of great 
numbers of children owing to migration of 
workers. This shift in the labor force has 
also meant for many children inadequate 
elementary and secondary school facilities. 
Teachers who had retired, or married, oF 
for other reasons left the teaching force 
have, after refresher courses, returned to 
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teaching in the war-effort communities on 
all levels of education. 

For the secondary schools, the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum has been more 
significant. A great deal of recent social, 
economic, and political history can be read 
backwards now in the light of current 
events. We have all the benefits of hind- 
sight. The long view of history also will 
help. The parochialism of European his- 
tory gives way to world history. Geograph- 
ical facts and geopolitical facts are being 
studied even though they are not officially 
subjects of the curriculum. A wide range 
of neglected facts and forces are being 
called inescapably to our attention. 

The students in the secondary schools, 
for the most part, have remained in school, 
but somehow they feel restless in this at- 
mosphere of war, and the seniors and over- 
age students will more and more enter the 
military service through enlistment or se- 
lective service. 

The colleges and universities will be the 
principal educational casualties of the war. 
During the first vear, the vear of peace- 
time conscription, legislation helped to 
keep students in the colleges, but that has 
gone. At the present time, enlisted reserves 
of the armed forces serve as deferments and 
have in many cases brought upon colleges 
unfairly the reputation of hideouts or 
safety retreats for persons wishing to evade 
military service. This will be corrected. 
The reduction of the age of liability to 
military service to 18 will carry the process 
one step further. The preparation for offen- 
sive war and the conduct of offensive war, 
with the large number of additional men 
needed, will practically complete the proc- 
ess of taking most of the students from 
the colleges. 

The vocational schools have been called 
on to train vastly increased numbers of 
students, to reduce the length of their 
courses, to run a longer schedule. Even on 
a 24-hour day, 7-day-a-week program, vo- 
cational schools have been organized with- 
in the armed forces as well as outside. 
This is a boom period for vocational train- 
ing, both in the armed forces and for war 
production. 


IV 


Such are some of the high lights of the 
current situation. What are likely to be 
the problems which American education 
will have to face in the demobilization as 
these facts and tendencies of the con- 
temporary situation are accentuated in the 
approaching period of offensive war and 
ultimate victory? We state our thoughts 
in summary form, without any effort to 
include the supporting reasons. 

Whatever the situation is at present 
with reference to the supply of teachers, 
the supply in the period of demobilization 
is likely to be more than adequate. The 
quality of these teachers, as persons, is 
likely to be higher because of the chasten- 
ing and sobering experience of war, and 
of the social service of war production. In 
the field of vocational training there is 
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THE BEST PLACE 


The best place for children during the 
war is in school. Therefore, we must not 
shorten the school year, either in the name 
of economy or in the name of labor short- 
age.— Mrs. William Kletzer, Chicago, 
President, National Parent-Teacher Con- 
gress. 


likely to be greatly increased numbers 
from new sources of supply (in the armed 
forces and in industry) available for serv- 
ice in schools. Regular school teachers, re- 
turning to their jobs, should be among the 
first demobilized, unless they are being 
used for teaching service in schools estab- 
lished by the armed forces themselves in 
allied countries or in occupied territory. 

Organized education, particularly organ- 
ized vocational, technical, and professional 
education, will very likely have to provide 
further additional or special training for 
men and women coming home from the 
armed forces or for men and women de- 
mobilized from war industry during the 
period of readjustment from the war econ- 
omy to a stable peace economy. 

Every effort should be made by educa- 
tion and by society to see that young men 
and young women of talent and exceptional 
capacity whose formal education was in- 
terrupted by the war, should resume their 
education, with academic credit so far as 
possible for their war experience, and with 
the aid of scholarships or other forms of 
grants-in-aid. Similar efforts should be 
made for the average students. 

All education should profit by the war- 
training programs, in the more extensive 
use of educational facilities, in the serious- 
ness of the educational activity, in the 
realism of educational motivation, in re- 
lating training to the social objectives, in 
stopping, in short, educational puttering, 
educational /aissez-faire, and educational 
dilettantism. 


THE EASIEST WAY TO CROSS 


There used to be an old river near where 
I lived when I was a boy, and there used to 
be three ways of crossing the river. One was 
a covered bridge, where the horse could not 
even see the water; another way was by means 
of an old flatboat where you had to put blind 
bridles on the horses to lead them on, but 
it was relatively safe; but there was a third 
way to get across that river, and that was to 
get in a canoe and shoot the rapids, and I 
liked that. The older I get the more I am 
inclined to think that this question of security 
is one of those things that may block the great 
initiative of a mighty people.— Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Education in the demobilization should, 
on the other hand, be on its guard against 
making all educational activity, training. 
General education must not lose its soul 
in the present area of factual information, 
or in the narrowing area of specific skills. 
It is hoped, however, that schoolmen will 
learn more effectively how to achieve the 
great objectives of general education — the 
capacity to think, the constructive imagi- 
nation, emotional stability, and character 
—all expressing themselves in vision and 
wisdom. The education of fools in college 
has been going on since Emerson’s day; 
the accumulation of credits has been mis- 
called education; the regurgitation of text- 
books has taken the place of mental activ- 
ity. These ought to give way to a genuine 
intellectual and moral formation which in 
all ages has been called education, by edu- 
cational philosophers. 

Our education is largely an education 
by textbooks on the elementary and sec- 
ondary school level, and unfortunately too 
much so on the college level. Our text- 
books in practically all subjects, except 
the basic elementary school subjects and 
perhaps the linguistic subjects, should un- 
dergo not merely revisions but complete 
rewriting. Surely it would be folly not 
to use the world-wide experience of the 
recent years to rewrite all books in all 
phases of the social sciences, including 
history. “Reading knowledge”’ is going to 
be no longer a satisfactory goal of foreign 
language teaching. Real control of the lan- 
guage, including the capacity to speak it, 
must replace the more restricted goal. 

There will be real danger during the de- 
mobilization period of a greater federal 
control of education. Every form of federal 
aid or federal subsidy or federal grants-in- 
aid will undoubtedly be proposed in vari- 
ous demobilization plans. While aids and 
subsidies may be necessary in the actual 
demobilization as a temporary measure of 
emergency character, the danger of their 
continuance is likely if a federal bureauc- 
racy administers any of the schemes. A 
decentralized American education system, 
stimulated by federal research and by wide 
distribution of intelligent experimentation 
and verified achievement by the United 
States Office of Education, is the soundest 
condition for the permanent advance of 
American education in the service of the 
American people. 


Vv 


If we are going to leave the problem of 
facing the demobilization until it is upon 
us, it will look cataclysmic. If, on the 
other hand, we try to understand the prob- 
lem we are to face, analyze it into elements, 
and then begin to think in terms of the 
steps to be taken, however limited our 
understanding or tentative our analyses 
and program, the end result in under- 
standing and procedure steps is likely to 
be better. This is particularly true if we 
keep revising what we have done in the 
light of later experience and its revealing 
information and insights. 











A Visual Approach to Posture Improvement 


Reva Ellen Spencer’ and Will E. Wiley* 


The intense military program now under 
way has increased the public interest in 
posture. Soldiers should look fit. So should 
growing boys and girls as there is a very 
direct connection between correct posture 
and physical well-being. 

A survey, recently made in the Whittier 
city schools by the school physician, served 
to emphasize the fact that poor posture is 
a common fault among pupils of junior 
high school age. A total of 1626 children 
were examined and 465 were found to need 
posture correction. Bad as this may seem, 
it is less than is usually found. 

Every corrective program is limited by 
the amount of individual cooperation 
secured from the pupils. Many programs 
that are sound in purpose and organization 
fail because they do not capture the 
interest of the pupils. We find that the use 
of the silhouettograph helps to enlist this 
vital interest. 

The silhouettograph was invented by 
Norman Fradd, of Harvard University, 
and was first used there in 1923. The 
results are accurate, inexpensive, and 
require a minimum of time. The cost of 
each picture is less than one cent. Twenty 
or twenty-five pictures may be taken in 


1Girls Physical Education, Whittier, Calif. 
2District Superintendent, Whittier, Calif. 
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a half-hour class period. The developing 
of the pictures can easily be done by 
students. 

The use of these pictures gives the 
parent a basis for cooperation. They give 
the pupil and the teacher an objective basis 
for discussing needs, and they also give 
definite evidence of improvement. 


Posture Pictures Help 


The illustrations, taken from our records, 
show what can be done in a period of 
three years. The first pictures were taken 
when these girls entered the sixth grade 
and began their corrective work. The sec- 
ond pictures show beautiful bodies as a 
result of a small amount of effort spent 
We find these pictures make the child 
posture conscious. They help him to know 
what he needs, and why he needs it. 

With the pictures as a guide, individual 
conferences are held with the children, and 
the good and bad points of their pictures 
are pointed out. Dots are placed on the 
picture at the arch of the foot, the knee- 
cap, the pelvic region, the mid-lumbar 
section, the mid-dorsal section, and the ear. 
A line is drawn to connect the dots. If the 
gravity line falls directly through these 
dots, the position of the body is correct. 
From the silhouette, such structural defects 
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selves take more interest in their posture. 
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Spring 1942 
After 


Typical profile photographs taken before and after the posture work was begun. 
The pictures were made available to the individual girls so that they might them- 


as a forward head, kyphosis or round 
shoulders, protruding abdomen, winged 
scapula, and lordosis, or hollow back, are 
easily detected and pointed out to the 
pupil. The defects are marked on the 
silhouettes and sent home with the first 
report card. 

Having created an interest in good 
posture, the next step is to set up a 
corrective program. From observations at 
the time the pictures were taken, from 
the pictures, and from the conferences, the 
more serious posture cases are selected and 
referred to the school physician. Her rec- 
ommendations are carried out in the 
physical-education classes, and more 
serious cases are referred to the orthopedic 
hospital and other specialists. 

The posture classwork in our system 
starts in the sixth grade and is continued 
through the seventh and eighth grades. 
All children in these grades are given 
posture work one day each week. This is 
for the purpose of helping them continue 
with the good posture they have and to 
help maintain their posture consciousness. 
Those found to have definite defects are 
assigned special exercises and are given 
individual instruction. These pupils are 
also expected to work each day at home 
with the help of their parents. 


Most Common Postural 
Defects 


Our survey brought to light 
many different types of postural 
defects and some students had 
more than one type. From the 
465 children selected as need- 
ing posture correction, 327 had 
round shoulders, and 13 were 
serious cases. Lordosis, or 
hollow back, was present in 24 
cases. There were 2 serious 
cases of scoliosis, or lateral 
curvature, of the spine. The 
survey recorded 221 children 
had ankles that were noticeably 
weak. There were 231 children 
with fatigue posture. 

Finding and eliminating the 
cause of these faults is of prime 
importance. Malnutrition is one 
of the foremost contributing 
factors. In our survey, 135 
cases were due to malnutrition. 
Three children had _ been 
afflicted with infantile paralysis. 
Muscular or skeletal weak- 
nesses, diseases, the psycho- 
logical effect of shyness and 
other causes may enter into the 
problem. Any successful pro- 
gram will involve far more than 
the physical-education teacher 
and her remedial exercises. 


When the corrective work is 
(Concluded on page 69) 
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Attaining Efficiency in Business Administration 


To consider the question of efficiency 
in school business administration properly, 
we need constantly to keep in mind certain 
fundamental principles of school admin- 
istration. Some of these are so self-evident 
that they are accepted as axioms while 
others are less apparent. These funda- 
mentals include the following: 

1. The board of school directors has 
been created for only one purpose — the 
providing of educational facilities for the 
children of the school district. 

2. The board of school directors is a 
corporate body which speaks only through 
its minutes and which must be assembled 
in formal session in order to take official 
action. 

3. An individual member of a board of 
school directors has a voice and a vote 
when the board is in session; otherwise, 
he has no authority with respect to the 
schools. 

4. Since all local control of the schools 
is exercised by the board of school direc- 
tors, either directly or through its 
appointees, the board has authority to 
legislate, to administer, and to evaluate. 

In general, it is desirable that the board 
function principally as a legislative body 
which determines policies and makes rules 
and regulations, but which assigns the 
administration of its policies and rules 
and regulations to others. The board also 
finds it necessary to delegate much of the 
evaluation of the schools to others, and 
when the board itself acts in an evaluating 
capacity, it often needs the advice and 
guidance of its appointees charged with 
administrative authority. 

5. While the board of school directors 
delegates the administration of its policies 
and rules to others, it should not delegate 
its determinative authority to others, in- 
cluding the officers of the board, a com- 
mittee of the board, or the superintendent 
of schools. 

In considering the principles enumerated, 
it is well to remember that the successful 
operation of a public school system is 
dependent upon cooperation to a very 
considerable degree. This cooperation is 
necessary (a) among the individual mem- 
bers of the board of school directors, (0b) 
between the board and its appointees and 
employees, and (c) between those em- 
ployed by the board in administrative and 
supervisory capacities and the employees 
who serve under the general supervision 
of such persons. 


Financing the School Program 
Since school boards exist only to provide 
educational facilities for the children of 
the community, the all-important business 


‘Director of School Administration, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. The present paper is 
an abstract of a longer address before the Pennsylvania 
Schoolmen’s Week, 1942 


E. A. Quackenbush’* 


of the board is the educational program 
made available for the child. However, a 
satisfactory educational program is depend- 
ent completely upon the school board’s 
ability to provide funds to pay the cost 
of the program. Presumably, the more effi- 
ciently the board conducts its business, 
the better it will be able to provide the 
necessary revenue to finance the educa- 
tional program. Therefore, in considering 
means of improving the efficiency of school 
business administration, the ultimate objec- 
tive of providing the best educational 
facilities possible with the available funds 
is the foremost consideration. 

The well-defined policies which a board 
has with respect to its educational pro- 
gram have a far-reaching effect, not only 
on the educational offering available for 
the children of the district but upon the 
cost of the schools. For example, the policy 
of fixing the salary schedule above the 
minimum required by law, will have an 
effect on the quality of the instruction and 
on the cost of the schools. In sparsely 
settled areas, where transportation is 
needed, the policy of the board with 
respect to transportation and the condi- 
tions under which it will be furnished, 
will have an important effect upon the 
availability of educational facilities for 
certain groups and correspondingly upon 
the cost of the educational program. The 
policy of the board with respect to a 
broadened and enriched program of in- 
struction will, of course, have marked 
effects upon the cost of school facilities. 

Having determined its educational pro- 
gram and its policies in connection with 
that program, the board is in a position 
to work out a necessary supporting finan- 
cial program. In attaining business effi- 
ciency and educational efficiency, an impor- 
tant factor is the budget and the policies 
of the board of school directors regarding 
the budget. Definite policies are essential 
regarding (a) the preparation of the 
budget, (6) its administration, and (c) 
budgetary control. 


Administering and Controlling the 
Budget 

The terms “administration of the 
budget” and “budgetary control” might be 
considered synonymous. However, as used 
here, there is a distinction. The budget as 
adopted by the board, provides definite 
amounts for specific purposes expressed in 
terms of the accounting system. The 
detailed or working budget, used as a basis 
of determining the budget as adopted, 
breaks down these items into detail. As a 
rule, the items as set up in the working 
budget will be in more or less general 
terms. For example, under “supplies of 
instruction,” there may. be a certain allot- 
ment for biological equipment. In admin- 
istering the budget, someone must deter- 
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mine the particular type or types of 
biological laboratory equipment which will 
be purchased with this money. The term 
“administration of the budget,” then, .has 
to do with the supervision of questions of 
this nature. By budgetary control is meant 
the fiscal control of budgetary appropria- 
tions so that these are not exceeded and 
that, in so far as possible, the necessary 
revenue is provided for the budget 
estimates. 

Since the board will expect to hold the 
superintendent or supervising principal 
responsible for the educational program, 
and since this program depends on the 
budget for its effectiveness, it seems to 
follow that the superintendent, or super- 
vising principal, is the person to whom 
the board should delegate the responsibility 
for determining the emphasis placed on the 
various items in the preliminary budget. 
Ordinarily, the detail work of preparing 
the tentative budget is a cooperative enter- 
prise in which the school administrator, 
the secretary of the board of school direc- 
tors, the business manager, the building 
principals, and the heads of departments, 
if any —all make their respective con- 
tributions, but in my opinion, the final 
determination of the tentative budget 
should be the responsibility of the school 
administrator. 

The studying of the tentative budget, 
the discussion of questions with respect 
to the items included, and the determin- 
ing of changes before approval, and finally 
the legal adoption of the budget — all 
belongs to the board of school directors. 
The school administrator and other school 
officials, such as the business manager, 
must be on hand to answer questions of 
the board and of citizens and to defend 
the recommendations of the educational 
staff. When the budget has been prepared 
for an educational program already 
approved and merely continuing previously 
determined policies and _ services, the 
changes in the tentative budget before 
final adoption will be minor. 


Budget Adjustments 


After the board has prepared an effi- 
cient financial plan for educational services, 
the next problem is the administration of 
this plan. Since the greater portion of the 
expenditures are intended for educational: 
purposes, it seems that the superintendent, 
or supervising principal, should be charged 
with the responsibility of administering 
the budget. However, strict budgetary 
control should be exercised by the board 
of school directors itself. Proper budgetary 
control is dependent upon proper account- 
ing and implies two policies which the 
board should enforce: 

First, there must be prompt and accurate 
accounting of all financial transactions. 

Second, constant comparisons must be 
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made (a) between the amount budgeted 
for each item of expense and the sums 
thus far expended, and (d) between the 
amount of the estimated receipts from each 
source and the total thus far received 
from that source. 

It is advisable that these comparisons 
be brought to the attention of the board 
at each regular meeting in the financial 
report submitted by the secretary. 

This type of control does not contem- 
plate that the budget shall be followed 
blindly. The budget is essentially a finan- 
cial plan, and plans sometimes need to be 
revised. It does mean, however, that the 
board of school directors should not permit 
any person to incur obligations which will 
cause the budget to be violated. It means, 
too, that the board itself must not approve 
such obligations. 

When it is necessary and desirable, the 
board should make transfers of unobligated 
balances from any item of the budget to 
another, which because of a changed situ- 
ation, may require additional revenue.’ 
Where receipts from any source of revenue 
are less than anticipated, the reasons for 
the failure should be investigated, and 
possible and desirable action should be 
taken to stimulate receipts from _ this 
particular source. The total expenditures 
for the fiscal year should be kept within 
the total of the budget as adopted, except 
in the case of emergency as defined and 
provided for in the state school laws. 


Effective Meetings Help Efficiency 


For maximum efficiency, a board of 
school directors should have a plan for 
conducting its meetings. The agenda of 
each meeting should be prepared in 
advance and should be built around a 
regular order of business. It will be help- 
ful if each board member can have a copy 
of the agenda in advance of the meeting 
so that he may be prepared to deliberate 
intelligently. The regular order of business 
followed at its meetings, should anticipate 
all types of business which are likely to 
occur in order that nothing may be over- 
looked. The exact sequence of items is not 
essential, although as a general principle, 
routine matters should be disposed of early 
in the meeting, leaving controversial topics 
and new business to be considered last. 
Discussion of any problem should not use 
up so much time as to prevent the trans- 
action of routine business or cause the 
meeting to be unduly long. 

The efficiency with which the business 
is transacted at board meetings will denend 
very largely on the ability and skill of 
the president. As presiding officer, he 
should see that business keeps moving, that 
unimportant matters do not take up an 
undue amount of time, that no one member 
monopolizes the floor, but that each mem- 
ber is given an opportunity to express his 
opinion. It is essential that parliamentary 

"The school laws of Pennsylvania provide that the 
amount of funds appropriated to any particular item of 
expenditure shall not be used for any other purpose, or 
transferred, except by resolution of the board of school 


directors, receiving the affirmative vote of two thirds of 
the members thereof. 
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procedure be followed, but a spirit of 
informality is similarly needed. A success- 
ful presiding officer will be more interested 
in giving each member an opportunity to 
contribute to the deliberation than in 
preserving formality. 

Since the board of school directors 
speaks only through its minutes, it is 
necessary that the minutes be accurate 
and sufficiently complete to record properly 
every official act. The record of minutes 
must always be up to date. Considerable 
time can be saved at meetings if copies 
of minutes are furnished to each member 
soon after each meeting. In smaller school 
districts this may not be possible, nor is 
it necessary. 

It should be a policy of the board to 
have financial obligations met monthly 
and, where possible, to obtain discounts 
for prompt payments. However, the board 
should not permit bills to be paid, audited, 
and approved by the board, except as 
otherwise provided for in the law. A proper 
entry of the approval of all bills is a 
necessary record in the minutes. No board 
can permit unauthorized purchases; in fact, 
a definite procedure to be followed when- 
ever purchases are to be made is an 
essential of good business management. 


Tax Collections 

In Pennsylvania, the state school laws 
require that the secretary of the district 
shall keep an account with the tax collector. 
This is an important record, and the board 
has the responsibility to see that it is 
properly maintained. There are outstand- 
ing in Pennsylvania. school districts 
approximately $80,000,000 of uncollected 
school taxes. It is important that a detailed 
record be kept of these potential resources. 
The delinquent tax record should be kept 
in sufficient detail to permit the secretary 
to determine promptly the amount of taxes 
due from any particular individual. Such 
records will prevent loss, conserve the 
resources of the district, and tend to make 
certain that the school district is protected 
through the establishment of liens, either 
by returning uncollected taxes on real 
estate to the county commissioners, or by 
the filing of liens with the prothonotary. 

The regulations of the board should 
require regular monthly reports from and 
yearly settlements with the tax collector 
Delinquency in this respect may tend to 
encourage improper use of tax monies. It is 
the duty of the board of school directors 
to see that the tax collector complies with 
the law and that every legal requirement 
and safeguard is met with respect to 
protecting the resources of the district. 
This will include the proper bonding of 
the tax collector and all other officials and 
employees of the board where the provi 
sions of the law or the duties performed 
by the individual make bonding necessary. 

Wherever economies may be effected and 
potential resources preserved, it is possible 
to provide better school facilities at lower 
cost. In this connection, school boards 
will find it desirable to adont the policy 
of “pay-as-you-go” in so far as possible 
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Borrowing is always expensive. The school 
fiscal policy should be planned carefully to 
expend as little as possible for debt service. 
To offset uncollected taxes on real estate 
it may be desirable to float short-term loans 
near the close of the fiscal school year, and 
to repay the loans from the first tax 
receipts. However, under some circum- 
stances, it may be cheaper, because of 
lower interest rates to issue bonds. Before 
any monies are borrowed, the board of 
school directors will find it advantageous 
to compare the interest rates being charged 
by the local bank with interest rates paid 
in other localities. Such comparisons often 
result in considerable savings. 

Sufficient examples have been cited here 
to emphasize the importance of definite 
plans and policies in the transaction of all 
school business. 

To summarize: In the _ educational 
scheme is there great possibility of devel- 
oping efficiency through planning and the 
adoption of definite policies in handling 
the business affairs of the board, partic- 
ularly in (a) the preparation of the budget, 
(b) the budget administration, (c) budge- 
tary control, (d) proper procedures in 
purchasing, (e) proper recording of all 
financial transactions and official acts of 
the board, and (f) the settlement of 
accounts with the tax collector? 

In addition to the financial advantages 
accruing from proper planning and the 
adoption of policies and rules and regula- 
tions, an untold amount of the time will 
be saved. Numerous single problems which 
otherwise result in long drawn-out discus- 
sions can be decided promptly on the basis 
of accepted policies and rules. 

In school districts, where there is no 
superintendent or supervising principal, the 
board should delegate to the county super- 
intendent of schools such administrative 
functions as circumstances permit him to 
perform efficiently. The fact that the board 
does not employ an administrative official. 
increases rather than decreases the need 
for definite policies and rules and regula- 
tions in connection with the same. 
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A NEW DEAL 


A new deal has recently appeared on the 
educational horizon. It means that when school 
opportunities are dealt in the future there will 
be no more dealing from the bottom of the deck 
to a select few of the so-called gifted students. 
There will be less worshiping at the shrine of 
grades, marks, credits, and promotions as a 
basis for classifying students. There will be 
less talk about the I.Q. (Intelligence Quotient) 
and more attention given to the P.Q. (Personal- 
ity Quotient). Modern education believes that 
the personality development of the student 
should and must be a matter of fundamental 
concern to every teacher. As a symbol the I.Q. 
should perhaps mean “I Question.” Parents can 
be of much help to the schools and their chil- 
dren by conferring frequently with the teach- 
ers and the school principal. By so doing 
parents can help decide upon the kind of work 
that their children can do and do with a feeling 
of real accomplishment. — Harold R. Manners. 
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mt A great deal has been said in recent 
retive years concerning the necessity of work 
in 0 experience for high school students. Critics 
aeail of modern education have claimed that too 
ficial. much time is devoted to theory and “book 
. aan learning” and too little time to real expe- 
een rience and hard work. They have pointed 
a at the CCC and the NYA as needed 
examples of work experience for American 
youth. While many educators have agreed 
that work experience is desirable in a high 
oo é school program, they have objected to the 
otheal work camps, such as proposed in the 
an ot Schweit bill (H.R. 1074, 77th Congress) 
sn il on the grounds that such camps would take 
niente. young people away from their local com- 
lien ol munities and would provide excellent 
oe opportunities for indoctrination from a 
will be central authority. 
entheasl Without attempting to settle the merits 
eresasi of the question, the following article 
a On describes the experience of one community 
ve in providing work-camp experience for 
aeneeel high school boys under control of the high 
the 1.0. school authorities. 
stm Gall The Santa Cruz City High School Dis- 
sic chil- trict is composed of the city of Santa Cruz 
teach- (population 16,000) and 16 adjacent rural 
o doing districts. The city, a famous resort area, 
ot ent is located on the Central California coast 


line and is “r . » Santa Cr : <a , 
1 feeling 1 is surrounded by the Santa Cruz The instructor, Mr. Robert Burton, explaining a rock formation 
fanners. City Superintendent of Schools, Santa Cruz, Calif 


lif found on one of the field trips. 
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The general character of the terrain may be understood 
from this typical view. 


mountains, heavily forested with California 
redwoods and other timber. Because of 
this background the high school has offered 
a forestry course for many years under the 
direction of Mr. Robert Burton. Frequent 
field trips supplemented the laboratory 
work of the class. 

In the spring of 1940, Mr. Burton inter- 
ested the high school principal and the 
superintendent in the possibility of open- 
ing a forestry-work camp for practical in- 
struction during the summer. The most 
desirable site was a large tract on Ben 
Lomond mountain owned by the Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric Co. This water- 
shed includes the headwaters of three 
creeks and is an integral part of the Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric hydroelectric plant 
at Big Creek. After school conferences be- 
tween school officials and officers of the 
power company, the following agreement 
was worked out. 


The Work Done 

The high school district agreed to 
furnish the services of an instructor and 
a class of 12 to 15 forestry students, care 
fully selected because of training, physical 
fitness, and enthusiasm for the project 
This group would perform the following 
work on the property: 

1. Protection—by fire trail 
and removal of fire hazards 


building 


2. Silviculture by replanting certain 
selected areas and improving stands of 
timber by thinning 

3. Soil conservation — by building low 
retaining dams and replanting certain areas 
with desirable grasses 

4. Water conservation—by removing 
excess competitive growth, promoting the 
accumulation of humus, and by construc 
ting low dams and contour ditches 

5. Utilization of forest products 
through the sale of fire wood and timber 

The power company agreed to lease the 
property to the high school district for 
the sum of $1 per year and to give the 
high school the sum of $2,500 to defray 
expenses for the first year. 

The proposed project was submitted to 
representatives of the United States Forest 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
State Forestry Department, and the Uni- 
versity of California Agricultural Extension 
Division. These 
agreed that 


agencies unanimously 
the project was sound and 
feasible from a forestry standpoint 

After checking with the state depart 
ment of education and legal authorities, a 
contract was entered into by the Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric Co. and the Santa 
Cruz City High School District. The con 
tract covered the period from May 1 to 
October 1, 1940, and included most of 
the points mentioned above. Supervision 
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of the project and authority for control and 
procedure of the camp were vested in the 
high school district. 


The First Group 

On June 15, 1940, the Eagle Rock 
Forestry Project of the Santa Cruz City 
High School District began. Fourteen high 
school boys of the forestry class under the 
leadership of Instructor Robert Burton 
began work by converting an abandoned 
farm house into a mess hall and study 
room. An old barn was torn down and the 
lumber utilized in making 10 houses, each 
housing two boys. As soon as accommoda- 
tions were completed a time schedule was 
worked out and closely followed. At 5:45 
a.m. the first bell rang. Breakfast was at 
6:15, lunches were put up by 7, and by 
7:30 all cabins were inspected and students 
were leaving with all their tools. At 7:45 
a.m. work began and continued until 4 
p.m. with an hour out for noon. From 4 to 
6 the boys were free to swim, read, play 
games, or rest. Supper at 6 was followed 
by study hour and discussions with the 
instructor on geology, physics, chemistry, 
and problems related to the work on the 
project. Lights went out and quiet was 
required at 9 p.m. The boys left in a 
truck each Friday evening for Santa Cruz, 
17 miles away. They returned Sunday 
evening in the truck with the provisions 
for the following week. Camp cooking was 
taught, each boy having to act as cook 
for four days with another boy as helper. 
The helper became the cook for the follow 
ing week. The food proved entirely satis- 
factory and wholesome. Meals averaging 
about 18 cents each were paid for by the 
boys, each of whom received $16 per week 
for his work. 

Everything from falling trees to saw 
filing was taught. Skills were acquired not 
only in the use of the common woodsman’s 
tools but also in the use of such technical 
tools as are used to measure trees, water, 
and land. In the evenings the dining-room 
table was cleared for insect mounting, 
reading, geological displays, and botanical 
studies. Serious discussions took 
around the fireplace 

The area worked over was divided into 
units with from two to four students 
assigned to each unit. Student leaders for 
the various units were rotated to give each 
a chance. Work consisted of removing 
excess growth, clearing brush, making fire 
trails, salvaging cordwood, building soil- 
retaining dams, and constructing weirs for 
measuring stream flow. An experiment in 
treating redwood poles with a preservative 
was set up. The 1940 class continued for 
10 weeks 


place 


Camp Reopened in 1941 and 1942 


The success of the camp led the Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric Co. to make the 
same offer of financial assistance to con- 
duct the class during the summer of 1941 
and 1942. The offer was accepted and ea h 
summer a new group of boys was given 
instruction. New areas were worked over 
and new projects added 
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Redwood logs felled by the boys are sold 
to the saw mill. 


Fire trails have been completed for several 
miles sufficiently wide to allow state fire- 
fighting trucks access to what was formerly 
a dense tangle of trees and underbrush. 
Pools have been constructed along the 
creek areas of the fire trail so that fire 
trucks may replenish their water supply. 
An old pool at headquarters was made 
watertight so that now a minimum supply 
of 32,000 gal. is available for fire fighting. 
The writer has just returned from an over- 
night stay at the camp and a ride with 
one of the work crews down a four-mile 
logging road, abandoned 30 years ago 
and opened up by the boys this year. 

Great interest has been taken in the 
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The ample 


camp, which has averaged 150 visits each 
year by parents and other citizens. During 
the 1941 year a motion picture was taken 
of the project. The showing of this film 
aroused so much favorable comment over 
the state that the University of California 
Visual Education Department took over 
the film and had it sound tracked for 
national distribution through the Univer- 
sity Extension Division. 

To the students this program, which 
can be duplicated by any high school in 
a forested area, has presented an oppor- 
tunity for a healthful program of work, 
study, and recreation for five days a week 
for nine or ten weeks, with the opportunity 
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meals are prepared and served 


by student cooks. 


to save $100 over and above expenses. 

To the school the program offers a 
program of study and work linked with 
conservation and local betterment of 
national resources. It offers a chance to 
teach sciences on a practical basis, to teach 
the value of hard work, and to acquaint the 
students with the joys of outdoor life. 

To the owners of the property the pro- 
gram offers an opportunity to demonstrate 
good forest management, to have their 
watershed improved through conservation, 
thinning, and fire protection, and to 
demonstrate locally that they are inter- 
ested in the betterment of the community 
and its future leaders. 


Old-Age Security for Pension “Have Nots” 


The school board was in a quandary 
Most of them were Miss Smith’s “boys” 
and recalled the good old days spent in 
her classroom. Now she was old and not 
fit to teach. For many years the teachers 
in the state had worked for a state-wide 
teacher retirement law, but they still re- 
mained among the 25 per cent of the 
nation’s teachers without pension protec 
tion. For the sake of both the teacher and 
the children, something should be done 
If only Miss Smith were 65 years old, and 
if she did not own a little mortgaged home, 
then she could apply for old-age assistance 
under the Social Security Act. The fact 
was she was too poor to resign, and even 
if she were old enough, too rich for old 
age assistance. So her school-board friends 
voted to let her continue to teach 


Old-Age Security “Have Nots” 


Teachers and all other citizens in the 
United States are included under two pro- 


Per n Officer 
New Jersey Hoboh 


Council of Teacher Organizations of 


en, N. J 


Ida E. Housman’ 


grams provided by the Social Security Act. 
hese programs are old-age assistance and 
public health and welfare services, which 
are both supported by government grants 
and state aid. Teachers are listed among 
the ‘‘Have Nots” in the third program, so- 
cial insurance, which is paid for by em- 
ployment taxes. Social insurance includes 
both federal old-age and survivors insur 
ance benefits and unemployment compen- 
sation. Those covered by social insurance 
are gainful employees, that is, persons re- 
ceiving wages and salaries who are in in- 
dustry and commerce. In 1940 about 
20,000,000 workers were excluded from 
old-age insurance. Among those excluded 
are agricultural labor: domestic 
government employment, federal, state, 
and local; nonprofit organizations; and 
self-employed individuals, as farmers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, shopkeepers, and plumbers 


service: 


The reasons for exclusion are adminis 
trative, legal, and political. Public school 
employees are excluded by Section 209 
(b) (7), of the Social Security Act as 


amended in 1939, and Section 1410 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. The question of 
the constitutionality of federal taxation on 
public employees and employers is the is- 
sue involved. 


Suggestions for Pension “Have Nots” 


At present several bills are before Con- 
gress to extend the coverage of old-age in- 
surance. Teachers, police, firemen, min- 
isters, and other groups now included in 
retirement systems or pension plans are 
opposed to such inclusion. Most of the 
teachers not under retirement systems con- 
tinue to work for state-wide laws or for 
placing enacted laws in operation; others, 
discouraged, favor inclusion under old-age 
insurance. Some would prefer to be under 
both a state-wide teacher retirement sys- 
tem and old-age insurance. From the fi- 
nancial standpoint, this would be too 
expensive for both the teacher and either 
the school district or the state. Any plan 
should be flexible so that employees in a 
bankrupt pension plan could choose old- 
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age insurance. Further a national, a state, 
or a local group desiring to terminate old- 
age insurance and organize an actuarial 
reserve retirement system should have the 
privilege of doing so. 

One suggested solution is to exempt ex- 
isting retirement systems — whether teach- 
er, police, firemen, ministers, or any other 
group — and permit state or local or group 
units not having pension plans voluntarily 
to place their members under old-age in- 
surance. This plan would require compacts 
between the “Have Nots” and the social 
security board. 


Plan Proposed for “Have Nots” 

Suppose we suggest a plan to help 
teachers’ pension ‘‘Have Nots” that would 
embody features of both the actuarial re- 
serve retirement system and old-age insur- 
ance. Let us assume that if teachers were 
included under old-age insurance, then 
probably school districts would pay a 3 
per cent pay-roll tax for the employer’s 
share and the 3 per cent tax on the teach- 
ers’ salaries for the employees’ share to 
the United States Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. But, under this proposed plan, 
the school board would pay both the tax 
on the school district and the tax on the 
teachers to a state teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem under the supervision of a state de- 
partment of banking and insurance. The 


Morale Building 


Earl H. 


In many ways this is our important 
single function connected with the winning 
of the war. It is obvious that morale, if 
we define it as “the spirit to work and 
fight,” will count more toward victory than 
anything else, except the size of the Army 
and its equipment. We know that morale, 
or what the high school coach calls “fight,” 
is the most important single factor in the 
winning of athletic contests. The schools 
can make large contributions toward 
morale. They operate as follows: 

1. Through discharging adequately their 
so-called foster-parent obligations. If the 
children are reasonably normal, the worry 
of the parents is less, and if the worry of 
the parents is less, their efficiency is in- 
creased and their fighting spirit improved. 
One of the officials of the John Deere 
Harvester Co. stated a few weeks ago that 
if they hire women as well as men, it will 
be imperative that these women feel con- 
fident that, while at work, their children 
are being well cared for. He stated that 
there is grave risk both to the worker and 
to the product if the mind is not free to 
focus upon the job. 


1This brief paper is an extract from an extended dis 
the teaching profession in wartime, read by 
Dr. Hanson before the Second Annual Conference on 
Professional Relations, at the DeKalb State 
College, July 22, 1942 
*Superintendent of Schools 
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school district or employing body could 
pay the maximum rate fixed under old-age 
insurance or a higher rate if the school 
board so desired. An actuary could cal- 
culate the rates to be paid by the teachers. 

Usually a teacher under a retirement 
system is refunded her contributions with 
interest on accepting employment in anoth- 
er state, and the first state retains its 
share of the contributions. Because a num- 
ber of states lack state-wide teacher re- 
tirement systems, reciprocity does not 
exist. In order to permit reciprocity, this 
plan would allow the return of a member’s 
contributions with interest only as a death 
benefit before retirement. In case of resig- 
nation or dismissal, the member’s account, 
consisting of both the teacher’s and the 
employer’s contributions, would become in- 
active and remain in the state retirement 
system. The teacher would receive a state- 
ment showing the status of her account. 
Suppose she accepts a position in another 
state, and later decides to take a job in 
industry. On reaching age 65, this teacher 
would be entitled to benefits under two re- 
tirement systems and old-age insurance. 

For the next development, watch Con- 
gressional action on_ several fronts 
pending legislation, new social security 
bills, and proposals to raise revenues by 
higher pay-roll taxes for social security 
benefits. 


in Our Schools 


Hanson’ 


2. Through providing opportunity to 
both parents and children to relax. Many 
of our school exhibitions contribute to 
such relaxation. Some of them, on the other 
hand, do not. Frequently they leave the 
whole school exhausted many days after 
the program has been presented. You know 
from your experience that too often after 
a good school program the youngsters need 
a rest and the teachers won’t speak to each 
other. We must provide exhibitions, but we 
must find a way to do so without draining 
too much nervous energy from either the 
teachers or the pupils. 

3. Through granting the children rea- 
sonably calm and regulated school days. 

4. Through remaining calm and poised 
ourselves. It is known that children react 
nervously or calmly as their elders react. 
If parents and teachers are nervous and 
tense, the children will be likewise emo- 
tionally disturbed. If, however, we are 
relatively free of strain, even though the 
physical conditions be bad, the children 
are relatively well poised. Not only do 
children catch nervousness from their 
elders, but elders also react nervously to 
nervous children. If we send the young- 
sters home exhausted and cross, we con- 
tribute to a disturbed home and a reduced 
war effort. Those of us who are parents 
know that there isn’t anything more dis- 
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organizing than a group of squalling, fight- 
ing youngsters, especially when we the 
parents are tired ourselves. If, on the other 
hand, the children are serene they tend to 
soothe the frazzled nerves of overworked 
parents. These parents can rest and return 
to their important jobs of war production 
refreshed. 

5. Through giving to the youngsters an 
outlet for the tensions created by the war 
itself. Some children possess fanciful pic- 
tures of war conditions much worse than 
the reality. Relief may be provided by 
permitting a calm and objective appraisal 
of the experiences of the war so that the 
fear of what is happening will not be 
greater than the event itself. It was found 
in England that the evacuated school chil- 
dren were desperately tense during the 
bombardment of London. Their emotions 
played upon the fate of their parents and 
the possible destruction of their homes. 
Much of the tenseness was abated when 
teachers went back to London, took pic- 
tures of the “blitzed” areas, obtained actual 
statements from parents, and brought these 
reports back to the evacuees to be pre- 
sented in an objective way. So far, probably 
the most serious pressure upon our chil- 
dren so happily far from the battle fronts 
is not the excitement of the “blitz.” Even 
in England, apparently, the children re- 
gard the war largely as a thrilling adven- 
ture. The most serious problem will be 
the impact of the casualty list. When big 
brother John, who is little Joe’s hero, is 
announced as killed in action, we have a 
situation that demands extremely delicate 
handling. 


nd 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR 
WAR SERVICE 


THROUGHOUT the country where school 
personnel have enlisted or been drafted 
into the armed service, the 
education have granted leaves of absence 
with the that held 
would be open after the war. The policy 
proceeds on the thought that war shall 
not deprive school staff members of their 
opportunities in civil life after such service. 

Two withdrawals 
school have caused difficulties in 
recent Teachers have asked for, 
enter federal 
service or (b) to 


boards of 


assurance positions 


new types of from 
service 
months: 
leaves (a) to 
governmental 
accept jobs in industry, where presumably 


war production work is done. In neither 


or taken, 
civilian 


instance does it seem advisable to give a 


teacher or a _ nonprofessional school 


employee any consideration beyond a 
courteous release under the established 
rules and policies of the board. In fact, 
there is every reason to refuse cancella- 
tions of teachers’ contracts, especially in 
the smaller communities where the teacher 


shortage is growing so alarmingly. 
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Preventive Reading Instruction 


Our grave international crisis calls for 
the united action ot all sincerely patriotic 
Americans. Verbalism accompanied by the 
waving of empty guns and the sending out 
of phantom sea and air armadas is not 
protection for our way of life. When diplo- 
matic sorcery and political connivance have 
only verbal foundations and, therefore, 
cannot be backed up with mobilized man 
power and the cold instruments of war, 
political and social structures are doomed 
for destruction. To prevent devastation, 
stop-gap measures must be instituted for 
immediacy, and long-range strategy must 
be developed to insure perseverance to a 
successful conclusion of hostilities. Signif- 
icant social goals motivate men to sacrifice 
their lives that they may not be re- 
quired to submit to a way of life incom- 
patible with their notions of freedom and 
that their fellow men may live unmolested 
by outside tyrants. 

In these dark days of “blood, sweat, 
and tears,’’ more is expected of the teacher 
than the sheer routine of school keeping. 
As the names of relatives and friends are 
added to the expanding casualty lists, our 
responsibilities to their children assume 
solemn proportions. Are we to perpetuate 
the regimentation in our classroom akin 
to that which the dictators are attempting 
to fasten so securely upon their conquered 
peoples? Are we educators willing to sacri- 
fice our premises leading to regimentation 
that these men shall not have sacrificed 
their lives for a fantasy? Are we willing 
to have this way of life which we call 
democracy come to full flower in our class- 
rooms? Or, are we to bury the uniqueness 
of each individual in the darkness of out- 
moded pedagogy and continue with busi- 
ness as usual? This is the challenge of the 
hour. 

We break faith with children when we 
continue to prattle about remedial reading 
and the many other symptomatic needs 
arising from a system of education that 
produces language handicaps and _frus- 
trated personalities. We break faith with 
those entrusted to our nurture when we 
fail to evaluate the basic assumptions that 
lead to practices that produce retardation 
in learning and its concomitants. These 
problems do not arise from our present in- 
ternational emergency but they should be 
very real to us at this time. 

William T. Harris is credited by many 
workers as having issued one of the first 
challenges to regimented practices which 
grew out of the McGuffey “graded” read- 


Th paper wa ‘ i by Dr Bett before a meeting of 
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ers, the “grading of pupils,” the “grade” 
specialization of teachers, a fixed and 
static curriculum, etc. In approximately 80 
years, one administrative plan after 
another has been developed to further en- 
hance the possibilities of providing equal 
learning opportunities for all learners. 
Plans superimposed upon schools from the 
administrator’s office have left much to be 
desired. As a result, attention has been 
more recently focused upon differentiation 
within the classroom. Generations later, 
the challenge issued by Harris and other 
hardy pioneers in American education is 
being accepted by an increasing percentage 
of educators. 


True Differentiation in Instruction 

The wide range of abilities, needs, and 
interests — differences — within any class- 
room makes imperative a differentiated 
approach to the problem. Before a differ- 
entiated program of instruction can be put 
into operation, reappraisal and reorientation 
are necessary. First, the basic premises of 
the educational program must be identified 
and evaluated in terms of the facts of the 
situation. If those connected with the edu- 
cation of children believe that a “third 
grade” actually exists in terms of likenesses 
on any basis, that there is such a thing as 
a “second-grade” word, that every child 
can and should master a given amount of 
“curriculum,” that retardation exists only 
among those pupils who score below grade 
“average” on an achievement test, that 
systematic instruction implies regimenta- 
tion, that home reports are for the purpose 
of showing achievement on a narrow list of 
“fundamentals” in terms of the class aver- 
age, etc., then the facts of the school situa- 
tion must be reappraised in order to 
achieve adequate orientation. Notions must 
be made to square more nearly with the 
facts. 

Differentiation of instruction is making 
a strong bid to supersede the remedial 
reading of the 1930’s. And again, differen- 
tiated instruction is likely to take preced- 
ence over limited plans for grouping and 
for individualized instruction. A program 
of differentiated instruction involves more 
than small group and individual activities. 
Briefly, differentiation of instruction in- 
cludes class planning and activities, group 
planning and activities, and individual 
planning and activities. Differentiated in- 
struction is a way of evaluating and living 
with a group of individuals in a classroom 
that results in a maximum of development 
of each individual in terms of his interests, 
needs, and capacities. Through this type of 
classroom administration, basic reading 
skills, abilities, attitudes, and information 

such as location of information, selec- 
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tion and evaluation, organization — are 
given life significance. 

Teaching is the practical recognition of 
differences. Until differences among the 
pupils of a given class are recognized, in- 
struction cannot be on a sound, effective, 
systematic basis. A significant part of the 
dilemma in modern education has been 
brought about by a failure to admit differ- 
ences —by the treating of all children 
alike. 

A “class” or a “grade” is an abstraction; 
it exists in the teacher’s mind or nervous 
system. Actually, a class is comprised of 
Bobby, Johnny, Mary, Alice — a group of 
individuals. These individuals vary widely 
in capacities, achievements, interests, etc. 
In a sound educational program, the prac- 
tices must square with the facts. Regi- 
mented instruction (i.e., the use of the 
same materials for all the pupils of a 
“class” or “grade’’) must be justified on 
the basis of questionable assumptions, 
whereas the facts make differentiated in- 
struction imperative. No one has ever seen 
a “first-grade class,” or a “fifth-grade 
class.” What a teacher should “see” is a 
group of individuals, unique unto them- 
selves. Not until. differences are “seen” is 
the teacher herself ready to teach, because 
learning the child must precede teaching 
the child. 


Failure Prevention in Reading 

Preventive reading instruction does not 
fit the patterns of most forms of traditional 
schools with their heavy emphasis on 
regimentation. Preventive reading instruc- 
tion is primarily differentiated guidance 
in language development. From available 
evidence it appears that a program de- 
signed to prevent a majority of our present 
reading ills must be developed in terms 
of premises quite different from those basic 
to traditional forms of education. Basic to 
preventive reading instruction are certain 
assumptions, of which a few will be de- 
scribed very briefly here. 

First, reading is a facet rather than an 
isolated fragment of language. If this 
assumption is valid, then systematic 
sequences in reading must be validated in 
terms of general language development. 

Second, reading is primarily a problem 
of interpretation, in the larger sense. The 
semantic emphasis on reading as “the 
reconstruction of the facts behind the sym- 
bols” must take precedence over the so- 
called mechanics of reading. The instruc- 
tional jobs in reading — such as location 
of information, comprehension, selection 
and evaluation, and organization — begin 
with the admission of the child to kinder- 
garten or first grade and continue to be 
perennial problems through college and 
adult life. 
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Third, readiness for reading involves not 
only a general language development and 
a background of direct experiences but 
also certain specifics which orient the 
learner for the reading of a given unit of 
material. In this sense, readiness is not 
something that can be purchased in a pre- 
reading book. Readiness is a problem at all 
levels of instruction. In the light of this 
assumption, the recent trend in basal read- 
ers to postpone initial reading instruction 
for all pupils becomes one to be carefully 
controlled. 

Fourth, language patterns are developed 
systematically and, to a degree, are unique 
unto each individual. If this assumption 
is valid, then the overemphasis on grade 
placement of curriculum items in the tradi- 
tional schools of the past must be super- 
seded by attention to systematic sequences 
on a differentiated basis. For example, it 
is a shock for some traditionalists to learn 
that the authors of 17 series of spellers 
for grades 2 to 8 agreed on the grade place- 
ment of only one word. It will continue to 
be difficult to overcome traditional notions 
that there is such a curriculum item as a 
second-grade spelling or reading word until 
learner development is given first con- 
sideration. 

Fifth, a wide range of language abilities 
exists at any one “grade level.” For ex- 
ample, our studies have shown that fifth- 
grade children vary in reading ability from 
about the “preprimer level” to “twelfth- 
grade level’’; that the reading rates for the 
same group of children range from approxi- 
mately 30 words per minute to more than 
800. 

Sixth, education increases individual 
differences. For example, the reading 
capacities of six-year-olds vary widely but 
the reading abilities fall within very nar- 
row limits. With each successive year or 
“grade,” the range of reading abilities is 
extended. Differentiated instruction — in- 
creases these differences among pupils of a 
given age or “grade” level rather than 
produces homogeneity. 


Traditional Education 

In many ways education in general has 
changed with the times. However. certain 
fundamental changes are being brought 
about very slowly, because superficial 
changes and fads have not modified in all 
schools the basic premises upon which 
these schools are operated. Until these 
basic premises are revised, fallacious pro- 
cedures — some extremely detrimental 
will persist in classrooms. Generally speak- 
ing, a given classroom cannot be described 
as either traditional or progressive. Instead, 
there are many shades of practices varying 
between the either-or. In order to evaluate 
some of the problems confronting educa- 
tors, a brief description of traditional edu 
cation follows. 

Administration of Reading Instruction 
In traditional schools reading instruction 
is offered primarily in periods set aside for 
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“formal” reading. In fact, some schools 
have set up departmentalized (more often 
strictly compartmentalized) programs in 
which a “subject” of the curriculum is 
taught in isolation of other subjects by 
teacher specialists in subject matter. To 
offset the resulting compartmentalization 
in a departmentalized elementary school 
program, attempts have been made to in- 
tegrate the work of a given class through 
the appointment of a head teacher for each 
class who serves as a “co-ordinator.” By 
and large, traditional schools provide for 
reading instruction by means of scheduled 
periods in which pupils are supposed “to 
learn to read.” 

In late years, attempts have been made 
to supplement (and in some schools to 
complement) formal reading instruction 
by directing the attention of teachers of 
the other subjects, such as arithmetic, and 
geography, to specialized reading needs. 
Vocabulary has received major emphasis 
in these situations. The major goals of 
reading instruction in terms of human 
communication have not been clearly 
described by means of the cooperative en- 
deavors of classroom teachers. 

Although progress has been made in the 
administration of reading _ instruction, 
there is evidence of the tendency to give 
time allotments disproportionate considera- 
tion. To outline a program with a given 
number of minutes for each of the subjects 
tends to circumscribe practices, because 
the implication of isolated “subject” teach- 
ing is perpetuated. The emphasis on time 
allotments has not yet completely passed 
from the American educational scene. 

Administrative procedures that place a 
premium on time allotments and isolated 
subjects have contributed significantly to 
the artificial separation of the language 
arts. Reading, spelling, speech, and written 
composition have been dealt with as 
separate subjects in traditional schools 
rather than as facets of language. This 
divorcement of the language arts has re- 
sulted in the teaching of spelling to chil- 
dren (for example, in Grade IT) who could 
not read the basal preprimer or primer, in 
the teaching of reading and elementary 
English without due regard for 
previous language experiences, and in the 
neglect of speech development. Traditional 
therefore, present a picture of 
many shades of language-arts integration 
from practically complete separation of 
them through various forms and degrees 
of correlation to fairly adequate integra- 
tion. 
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Regimentation and Its Correction 


Regimented Instruction. In many class- 
rooms, there are to be found various forms 
of undifferentiated instruction. Homo- 
geneity is assumed by the administrator 
when sets of basal textbooks are purchased 
for a given class or grade. Homogeneity is 
assumed again when the teacher adminis- 
ters these prescriptions duplicate 
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copies of a third-grade reader for all pupils 
of a given third grade) as the basis for 
formal instruction. Assuming homogeneity 
where heterogeneity exists is the basis of 
regimented instruction. 

One form of regimented instruction 
found in some classrooms involves the 
misuse of basal textbooks. For example, 
in a third-grade classroom of 30 pupils 
there may be 30 third-grade readers, 30 
third-grade spellers, 30 third-grade arith- 
metics, 30 third-grade language books, etc. 
In this type of school, similar use of basal 
textbooks is made at other “grade levels,” 
regardless of the range of abilities within 
the class and the specific needs of individ- 
uals. This is a brief description of one type 
of regimented instruction that can be 
easily verified. Undoubtedly the frequency 
of occurrence of this general type of in- 
structional situation merits major attention 
and should be carefully analyzed in order 
to identify the underlying causes. 

In order to side-step the connotations 
that have developed around the term 
“grade,” a substitute term group has been 
tried. For example, “Primary group one” 
has been used to designate the pupils in first 
grade. Where this substitution has been 
accompanied by fundamental revisions of 
premises. desirable changes have been re- 
ported. Too often, however, administrators 
have found themselves dealing with a 
symptom rather than a cause. Mere sub- 
stitution of labels does not alter the basic 
facts in a classroom situation. 

Remedial and Corrective Instruction. 
The history of American education is re- 
plete with examples of efforts to correct 
some of the faults of traditional regimen- 
tation with remedial and corrective instruc- 
tion. In many school systems, the crest of 
the remedial reading wave reached its 
greatest height during the 1930’s. Appar- 
ently the traditional practice was to offer 
special help only to those pupils below the 
Since “reading capacity” 
often was not related to reading achieve- 
ment in the interpretation of test scores, 
the fundamental problem of retardation 
resulting from regimented instruction and 
other factors was not revealed. 

Evidence has been secured by the writer 
to the effect that there may be as much 
retardation among those pupils who 
achieve at or above “grade level” as there 
is among those pupils who achieve below 
grade level. In fact, in one school system 
where the policy prevailed of giving special 
help only to those who achieved below 
grade level, retardation was found to be 
predominant among those pupils who 
achieved at or above “grade level.” 

Tradition may cause educators to oper- 
ate on either-or premises which do not 
square with actuality. A pupil cannot be 
classified as either at or not at grade level 
with the implication that he is retarded if 
he is not at grade level. In a given class 
or grade, pupils can be expected to vary 
widely in achievement, and, furthermore, 


class average. 
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their ratios of achievement to capacity for 
achievement give additional evidence of 
the complexity of variations. 


The Curriculum and Promotion 

The Curriculum. In some ways reading 
has been well taught in traditional schools. 
Even with regimentation or varying de- 
grees of differentiation, however, the em- 
phasis has been on how to read rather than 
what to read. Reading goals have been 
described rather narrowly, tending toward 
the mechanics, rather than in terms of 
human communication with its semantic 
emphasis. 

The “three R’s” have been the founda- 
tions on which the traditional school curric- 
ulum was built. These have been tried in 
many ways and found inadequate. In the 
first place, reading instruction, for example, 
cannot be improved in the direction of 
larger goals by a sheer provision of more 
time and, therefore, more reading. Re- 
vision of time allotments does not appear 
to be the solution to the problem of how 
to improve instruction. Secondly, person- 
ality needs are not likely to be met in a 
school situation where mastery of the 
“three R’s” is the chief goal of instruction. 

In traditional schools, a fixed curriculum 
has been established. The curriculum has 
been used as a sort of ladder which all 
pupils must attempt to climb, regardless 
of capacity, interests, or needs. Since tradi- 
tionalists could discuss issues in terms of 
knowledges, however abstract, that have 
supposedly been poured into the child, 
there was little need to attach educational 
values to elusive items such as self-realiza- 
tion, human relationships, and the like. 
However, even in traditional schools some 
attention, of necessity, is being given to 
the need for studying the learner and the 
social structure in which he is expected to 
live. By such means, adjustment and 
change will be made in the curriculum, 
and, probably more important, in viewing 
and appraising the curriculum. 

Pupil Classification and Promotion, In 
the so-called traditional schools a diversity 
of practices exists regarding the classifica- 
tion and promotion of pupils. In the more 
extremely outmoded situations, 15 to 40 
per cent of the first-grade pupils are not 
promoted to second grade because they 
cannot “read,” pupils are admitted to first 
grade with chronological ages as low as 
four or five years, pupils with language or 
general mental handicaps may be found in 
second-grade classrooms at the age of 14 
years, many pupils who experience better 
than “average” with the school 
subjects are double promoted, and so on. 
While this may be 
extreme type of 


success 


a description of an 
situation, nevertheless 
some of these results of school policies may 
be found with a minimum of investigation. 

Pupil classification and promotion poli- 
cies are inextricably associated with 
notions regarding child development, school 
marks and report cards, general objectives 
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of education, professional premises, selec- 
tion of instruction materials, selection and 
in-service preparation of teachers, etc, To 
issue an executive order that all pupils are 
to be promoted, without due consideration 
of provision for learner needs, is to deal 
with an isolated symptom. The removal of 
the symptom leaves the cause of the un- 
desirable condition to be manifested in 
other ways. Pupil double promotion and 
nonpromotion have proved to be most in- 
adequate adjustment procedures, because 
the emphasis is on adjusting the learner 
to the school rather than the school to the 
learner. 


Better Appraisal Methods Needed 


School Marks and Home Reports. Re- 
cently many types of systems for marking 
and home reporting have come into use. 
The use of percentages for scoring papers 
and recording achievement in home reports 
has been discarded quite generally. Not 
many years ago, a grade of 874 per cent 
might have been reported at the end of a 
month’s or six weeks’ period. The use of 
letter grades was adopted thereafter and 
still persists in some schools. In regard to 
either procedure, the same general notions 
were basic. A given pupil was graded in 
terms of the class average. In fact, the letter 
grade system was based on a misinterpre- 
tation of the normal curve used in statis- 
tical procedures. The fact that classes vary 
in abilities somewhat as individuals vary 
did not deter the application of the normal- 
curve principle to grading. 

Any system of school marks and home 
reports that compares and contrasts the 
achievement of a given individual with 
that of others in a group is likely to pro- 
duce disastrous results. In the first place, 
personality needs usually are not recog- 
nized. The pupil is “marked” only on the 
“three R’s” or “subjects” stemming from 
them. Secondly, achievement in terms of 
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EDUCATION FOR WAR AND PEACE 


It occurs to me that education is the 
one and only solution to winning the war, 
and then later to solving the peace. It 
won’t be men and women from some 
other country or town alone that will 
do it. Some of them will come from 
Eagle Grove. You and I will be respon- 
sible for the training they have had to 
meet the job. That training will depend 
upon the philosophy of the teachers they 
have had and the type of equipment that 
has been available to teach with. Are they 
going to be shallow thinkers or serious 
minded folks when the need arises? Will 
they have adequate preparation for the 
technical and professional problems that 
are here today and will continue indefi- 
nitely? Can we pass off our responsibility 
by saying that someone else should do 
that, and that, and that?—C. L. Mc- 
Dowell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
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mental capacity and other factors is not 
given the consideration it merits. It has 
been the writer’s experience that a bright 
child may loaf through his work, “earn” 
an “A” grade, and receive a reward of a 
bicycle or some similar extrinsic reward 
from well-meaning parents. On the other 
hand, a dull child may work niggardly at 
drills that are meaningless to him, “earn” 
an “E” or “F” grade, and receive perhaps 
corporal punishment from his parents for 
low grades. Such a system of school marks 
and home reports may be compatible with 
traditional notions, but the results and 
implications hardly square with modern 
notions of enlightened educators. 


Methods of Appraising Growth and 
Needs. Traditional education— as char- 
acterized by a_ variety of practices 


commonly found —has been further en- 
trenched by rather meager appraisal 
devices. In traditional schools, the major 
attention has been directed toward testing 
academic achievement. Tests and measure- 
ments most frequently used have paralleled 
the traditional outlines of school subjects. 
In this sense the validity of the tests for 
the situation in question cannot be open 
to serious criticism, but it soon became 
apparent that the misuse of standardized 
tests resulted to a degree in test-author 
dictation of the curriculum. Teachers 
tended to teach only that over which their 
pupils were to be tested. At the present 
time, notions regarding the nature of both 
tests and curriculum are being rigorously 
overhauled, and this revision undoubtedly 
will be reflected in modified practices in 
the most stereotyped school. 

In some schools, the practice of adminis- 
tering standardized tests at the end of the 
year has become traditional. For some 
school situations, the test is the sole 
criterion for evaluating the teacher! Others 
attempt to justify the end-of-the-yvear ad- 
ministration with the statement that the 
results will be available in the fall. In 
general it appears to be traditional to make 
administrative rather than instructional 
use of standardized tests. 

Even in many traditional schools some 
use has been made of intelligence tests. 
Sometimes, however, no distinction was 
made between the results of group tests 
and the results of individual tests and be- 
tween verbal and nonverbal tests. For ex- 
ample, some group tests of intelligence 
place a premium on reading ability and, 
therefore, are not acceptable measures of 
reading capacity for pupils with language 
handicaps. As a result of this misuse of 
intelligence tests, most, if not all pupils, 
with reading handicaps have been “proved,” 
in an erroneous manner, to be dull. Stem- 
ming out of the psychological and educa- 
tional testing movement has been the use 
of reading-readiness tests. In regimented 
schools, neither reading-readiness tests nor 
intelligence tests can be used very effec- 
tively. 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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School Bus Safety requires first of all a mechanically safe bus. 


Mechanically Perfect — Plus 
Carrol C. Hall’ 


The school buses in Illinois are mechani- 
cally perfect — plus. A system of inspec- 
tion has been developed that demands the 
highest standards of safety for the buses 
used to transport the school children of 
Illinois. They ride in buses that are as 
safe as human ingenuity aided by modern 
inspection equipment can make them. 

Action by the 61st General Assembly of 
Illinois, in 1939, made possible this rigid 
program of safety inspection. Today, after 
two years’ experience, a program of safety 
inspection has been developed whereby 
every one of the 700 buses in which over 
33,000 Illinois children ride to and from 
school is thoroughly checked twice each 
year. There is no stinting of time, effort, 
or money to protect the lives of the pupils 
transported in that state, and this goes for 
the present year of war. 

Each time an Illinois school bus is ex- 
amined at any one of the 36 inspection 
stations scattered throughout the state, 126 
separate and distinct items are carefully 
checked. If any single one of the 126 items 
is not found satisfactory, the bus is not 
permitted to operate! 

For instance, there are 16 items that 
pertain to the brakes alone; 14 items that 
are concerned with the lights; 18 items in 
the driver’s compartment; 32 items in the 
interior of the bus; 24 items about the ex- 
terior — items relating to the motor, the 
chassis — all inspected with painstaking 
detail. The inspection requires from two 
to four hours for each bus. 

How can such a rigid program of bus 
inspection be enforced? The answer lies 
in the all-powerful weapon of state aid. 


‘Instructor, Springfield, Ull., High School 


The General Assembly Law of 1939 pro- 
vided state aid for transportation of resi- 
dent pupils who are regularly attending 
elementary and high schools and who live 
one and one-half miles or farther from the 
school attended. However, the school dis- 
tricts which furnish transportation and ap- 
ply for state aid —- and comparatively few 
districts have not done so — have to meet 
the “standards of safety, comfort, con- 
venience, and operation prescribed by the 
superintendent of public instruction.” 

Only by meeting the standards set up by 
the Department of Public Instruction can 
the districts receive this aid which may 
amount to as much as “$15 per pupil trans- 
ported throughout the school year.” 





The Illinois bus check is thorough 
and painstaking. 


Illinois entered upon a program of state 
aid for pupil transportation after 37 other 
states had previously participated in the 
movement. That late start gave the school 
officials ample opportunity for studying 
the best practices used in all parts of the 
nation and, as a consequence, Illinois has 
a plan of school bus inspection that in- 
cludes several unique features. 

The three most outstanding character- 
istics of the Illinois program are: 

1. The safety program includes an 
“original” inspection of the bus before it 
is placed into service and a twice-a-year 
“safety” checkup every season of operation 
thereafter. 

2. All inspections are conducted in pri- 
vately owned garages licensed as safety 
inspectors by the Division of Motor Car- 
riers. (Other states use the state police 
as the inspecting agency.) The “original” 
inspection is paid for by the bus manu- 
facturer, while the costs of the subsequent 
“safety” inspections are borne by the bus 
owners, which may be a school district 
or a private carrier. Standard fees are set 
up for the inspections. 

3. Under the program set up, every item 
on the form used for the inspections is 
checked thoroughly; and, when all condi- 
tions have been met, the bus owners are 
reimbursed as provided under the terms 
of the law. 

The “original” inspection, which is the 
manufacturer’s responsibility, must be com- 
pleted before the bus can be delivered to 
the purchaser. This inspection is, of 
course, mainly concerned with the major 
construction features of the vehicle; the 
details are highly standardized by the state 
superintendent’s office and follow the rec- 
ommended national school bus specifica- 
tions. 

The “safety” checkups, held semian- 
nually, are usually scheduled for the month 
of August and during the Christmas holi- 
days. This plan insures a safety inspection 
of each school bus at least every four and 
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one-half months during any school year. 

The items inspected during both check- 
ups are practically the same but the 
“original” inspection of the bus is chiefly 
concerned with the basic equipment; the 
“safety” inspection is conducted to deter- 
mine how efficiently this equipment is 
operating and to see the condition in which 
it is maintained. 

Following the safety inspection, if the 
bus is approved, the inspection agent 
sticks a “School Bus Safety Certificate” on 
the lower right-hand corner of the wind- 
shield. This certificate is good until the 
next semiannual inspection. 

Cooperating in this detailed program of 
safety checking are the following agencies: 
the garages in which the inspections are 
held, the school served by the buses, the 
county superintendents’ offices, and the of- 
fice of John A. Wieland, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Don Cash 
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Seaton is in charge of transportation for 
Mr. Wieland’s office. 

As previously mentioned, the inspection 
agent is a private garage owner who holds 
a safety inspection license under the State 
Bureau of Motor Carriers. The agents are 
chosen with utmost care and must have 
qualifications and equipment especially 
fitted for safety work. Often PTA groups 
aid in securing the agents. The use of pri- 
vate inspection agents is thought by the 
superintendent of public instruction to be 
an effective means of preventing political 
influence or any other extraneous factors 
from interfering with the safety of the 
transported pupils. 

Although the compensation paid the pri- 
vate agents for the bus inspections is not 
large ($7.50 for an original inspection; 
$5 for a safety inspection), the agents, as 
a whole, look upon the task as an oppor- 
tunity for a worth-while community serv- 
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ice —— and as a mark of confidence and 
distinction for their mechanics and for their 
garage facilities. 

All types of vehicles used by the various 
schools for the transportation of pupils are 
included in the program; station wagons 
and private passenger cars must pass the 
same tests if used in transportation of 
school pupils. If, for example, a school 
district purchases a used bus; the same 
procedure is followed in that transaction 
as in case of the “original” inspection for 
a new machine. There are no loopholes 
in the standards! 

No mention has been made of the quali- 
fications that are demanded by the state 
of Illinois for school bus drivers. That is 
a subject in itself. Suffice it to say that the 
human standards of physical and mental 
perfection required are as high as the 
standards for the mechanical perfection of 
the buses. 


Bentwood School Board Gets 
Facts and Figures Judson Parsons 


“We ought to have some pictures on the 
wall to decorate this room,”’ Doctor Brown 
remarked at our last board meeting as he 
looked around our new board of education 
office and meeting room. The room was 
rather bare looking but then we had just 
moved into it. The Bentwood board of 
education had been in the habit of holding 
meetings in the members’ homes. No good 
reason — just habit. But at the first meet- 
ing he had attended, our new member, 
Matt Tauber, had suggested that the dig- 
nity of the board demanded a regular 
meeting place. So Keith Denny, our su- 
perintendent, had fixed up a room in the 
high school building with a long table and 
some chairs and there we were. But since 
the only fittings we had were the table 
and chairs, the room did look pretty bare 
as the doctor had said. 

“By next meeting, Doc,” said Keith, 
“you'll find those walls occupied with 
something more useful than pictures. For 
instance, every school board has need oc- 
casionally for a map of the district. I plan 
to have a large school district map framed 
and hung on that end wall. To permit all 
of us to understand our population prob- 
lem at a glance, I'll stick colored pins in 
the maps at points where our pupils live. 
For example, we can use red pins for high 
school students, blue pins for McKinley 
School pupiis, and white pins for Roberts 
School pupils. Then we can tell at a glance 
in which section of the town the greatest 
growth in population is occurring. That 
will be useful information when we decide 
to make building improvements.” 

“Sounds all right,’ agreed the doctor, 


“but what about the side wall? How about 
some pictures there?” 

“T’ve plans for that wall, too. The 
school board ought to have complete, up- 
to-the-minute information on a lot of 
school facts. Our high school art depart- 
ment is making some large charts to show 
in graph form the changes in enrollment in 
each school, the number of boys in each 
grade, the number of girls in each grade, 
the number of pupils per teacher in each 
school, the number of tuition pupils in 
each school, and other facts about school 
enrollment. Other charts will show in graph 
form the results of the standard achieve- 
ment tests we administer throughout the 
schools. Of course, no names of pupils 
will be included. The high, low, and median 
rating of each group of children will be 
shown together with comparative ratings 
with former tests and with the average 
standards of other schools in the country.” 

I was very much in favor of all this 
information for board members, but I 
questioned the need for all the graphs. 
Denny defended his plan in a hurry. 

“The greatest trouble with most board 
members, Jud, and I’m not excepting you, 
is that they do not have time to find out 
for themselves the facts about the schools. 
Most board members don’t visit schools 
often enough to understand what is going 
on. That leaves a terrific burden on the 
superintendent. He must in some way de- 
liver adequate information to each board 
member so that board action can be in- 
telligent. Our board meetings are usually 
pretty busy sessions and ordinarily there 
would be no time for me to deliver orally 


a report on the state of the schools. | 
could prepare a written report of general 
information in addition to that which I 
prepare now, but I doubt that many of our 
board members would find time to read 
the report carefully. These charts, which 
we shall change frequently, offer last-min- 
ute information at a glance and the mate- 
rial can be complete down to the smallest 
detail. If any board member wonders if 
Miss So-and-so has too many pupils to 
teach, he can find the answer to his ques- 
tion given on the chart together with the 
number of pupils of each of the other 
teachers. If a board member wonders how 
well prepared any particular teacher is for 
teaching in Bentwood, he can find the 
amount of her college training indicated 
graphically with that of other teachers. 
The charts will show at a glance the 
crowded rooms of our schools and also in- 
dicate whether that crowded condition will 
continue in future years. Anyone who is 
curious to know whether Bentwood schools 
teach children to read adequately can find 
the answer by studying the achievement 
charts.” 

“The idea is a good one but someone 
is going to have to do a lot of work to 
keep the charts up to date,” rumbled John 
McBride. 

“There won't be any great amount of 
work beyond our usual office work after 
the charts have once been prepared and 
hung,” explained Keith. “I want to tell 
you about another chart I’m preparing.” 

“IT thought you had about used up the 
wall space with those other charts you 
mentioned,’ chuckled Dr. Brown whose 
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remarks about pictures had brought on 
the discussion. 

“Not quite. I’ve saved wall space enough 
for one of the most important. At each 
meeting, we read into the minutes a state- 
ment of our finances and a statement of 
pending tax collections. It is proper that 
the minutes contain such a statement, but 
for a better understanding of the condi- 
tion of our school finances we need to 
know the exact condition of out school 
budget in each budgetary item, the rate 
of tax collection as compared with the 
corresponding date a year earlier, and sim- 
ilar data. All this I shall put in chart form 
so that Dr. Brown can take our financial 
pulse as easily as he takes the pulse of his 
patients.” 

“T might add,” broke in Don Kimball, 
our secretary, “that between Keith and 
me the Bentwood board of education office 
vault will have a filing-cabinet full of es- 
sential information supplementing that 
given on the charts. I expect to keep all 
the board records permanently in the vault 
where they will be handy to use at any 
time.” 

Win Anderson guessed we’d be the best- 
informed school-board members in the 
country. Tom Ellis said that we ought to 
vote Matt Tauber a resolution of thanks 
for criticizing us at the last meeting. But 
Matt grinned and guessed he was lucky 
he hadn’t been thrown out of the meeting 
for speaking so. 

I probably ought to put down that Don 
Kimball started his new secretarial system 
as he had promised. He had been keeping 
the minutes in an old-fashioned minute 
book. Now he purchased and used a loose- 
leaf binder for the regular minutes after 
he had copied them down from his meet- 
ing notes. By using a loose-leaf minute 
book, he could type the minutes instead 
of writing them in longhand. He explained 
that he wasn’t proud enough of his hand- 
writing to want it kept on file in the official 
board records. 

He also pointed out that when he typed 
the minutes he could have the minutes 
printed on the school’s duplicating ma- 
chine. In that way, every member now 
has an exact copy of the official minutes to 
keep in a notebook of his own if he chose. 
The main copy, of course, is signed by the 
president and by the secretary and put 
into the official minute book. 

Tom Ellis suggested that we could save 
a lot of time at meetings by not reading 
the minutes. Since every member had a 
copy right in front of him, the only detail 
in connection with the minutes would be 
voting to accept them or making correc- 
tions if there were any to be made. 

Don Kimball also showed us how his 
system made it certain that motions and 
seconds and votes would be correctly re- 
corded. He had made up several sheets of 
paper with diagrams like this down the 
left-hand side of the paper. 

The names of the board members were 
printed in the spaces so all Don had to 
do was to put a “1” by the name of the 
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person who made a motion and a “2” by 
the name of the member who seconded 
the motion. At the side of the little box, 
he wrote out the exact words of the mo- 
tion. Then when the vote was taken, he 
marked a plus sign after the names of 


Parsons 










Kimball 
Brown 
Tauber 
Anderson 
Ellis 


McBride 


The original was printed on sheets 
for recording motions. 


members who voted for the motion and 
a minus sign after the names of those 
who voted against. He said the plan saved 
him a lot of writing and made it certain 
that he would have absolutely correct 


Action No. 4 


Parsons 










ACTION NO. 4 


Motion .. . that John 
T. McBride be ap- 
pointed Bentwood 
delegate to the state 
school board conven- 
tion and that fifteen 
dollars expenses be 
allowed. 


Kimball 
Brown 
Tauber 
Anderson 
Ellis 


McBride 


minutes. I don’t believe Don ever made a 
mistake in the minutes in the time he 
has been secretary. 

McBride joshed Don about being smart 
enough to save himself some work and 
Don admitted that the idea wasn’t his own. 
He had found it in a book called Minutes 
of a Board of Education by George Grill. 

Kimball had fixed up copies of the 
school budget for all board members. The 
schools all have hectograph printing ma- 
chines, so printing copies of the budget 
didn’t cost much. The copies were several 
pages long and gave every item of ex- 
penditure with the budget allowance and 
the expenditure to date side by side. We're 
going to set up next year’s budget pretty 
soon and so all the members were studying 
the budget report. I mention this because 
all of a sudden Tom Ellis turned to me 
and said, ‘Say, Jud, do you still want to 
sell that stoker you have?” I had been 
trying to sell my old stoker since I put 
in an oil burner to please the wife. 

“Of course I do,” I said, ‘I’ve been try 
ing to sell you that for more than a year.’ 

“Well,” Tom grinned, “it shows here 
in the budget report that the board saved 
six hundred dollars by putting a stoker 
into Roberts School. I'll buy your stoker!”’ 

Personally, I’m glad Bentwood board 
members read the budget report! 
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A SOUND PROGRAM FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


The high school at Greencastle, Ind., with 
the assistance of DePauw University, has 
done a bit of pioneering with respect to the 
application of sound and recordings to public 
education. The high school has been able to 
extend the use of its sound equipment to 
an unusual variety of applications. As a 
starting point, all rooms in the high school 
building proper and in the near-by vocational- 
physical education building are connected 
through the central control panel. A talk-back 
feature is incorporated which permits any 
or all of the rooms to be selected for micro- 
phone, radio, or pickup. 

For practical instructional purposes, a pro- 
gram may originate in any one of the rooms 
in either building, from the gymnasium, for 
instance, the auditorium, or the music room. 
Such a program may be sent out to any 
desired combination of rooms, or to the 
Harrison Hall on the DePauw campus. 

One or more high school boys are trained 
as technicians. They set up equipment for 
recordings or for any special programs not 
originating in the principal’s office. 

Recordings and playbacks are extremely 
helpful as instructional devices in the fields 
of music and speech. Choral or instrumental 
groups, when listening to playbacks of their 
performances, easily pick out mistakes which 
are unobserved during renditions. Recordings 
are also valuable as a way of preserving 
special programs, individual performances, and 
for recording progress at step intervals 

Another valuable use of the sound system 
is found in an innovation which Greencastle 
students call “The Interlude Program.” A 
committee of students and faculty members 
arranges for a 10-minute sound program each 
Friday, during the home-room period, at the 
beginning of the afternoon session. Each 
interlude program makes a contribution in 
one or more of the following fields: (1) gen- 
eral culture or appreciation of better things, 
(2) recreational or hobby interest, (3) in- 
formation about some vocational career, (4) 
special observances or occasions 

The high school has its own private micro- 
phone lines to several buildings on the De- 
Pauw campus where musical and inspirational 
programs originate. The high school has the 
opportunity of listening in on any program 
of the distinguished talent that high school 
officials care to select from the schedule. These 
programs are sent to the particular classes or 
grade levels for which they are most 
appropriate 

Persons invited to participate as microphone 
guests on these programs accept willingly 
Not only do the high school students profit 
from the contributions of these persons from 
the active life of the community, but the 
guests too, become a bit more interested in 
the work of the school after they have crossed 
the threshold and have shared in the program 

The school has found that the educational 
possibilities and 
almost unlimited 
application 
complete classroom periods where student 
teachers were at work. These were used at a 
teachers 


values of recordings are 
To mention one interesting 


rec ordings were made of two 


conference for clinical discussion 
and will be available upon demand for teacher- 
training classes. All recordings are properly 
filed in the high school library where they 
can be withdrawn by teachers or departments 
on the same basis as professional books 


(Concluded n page 69) 
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Making Forums Function 


The vast spread of war has made the 
American people more interested than ever 
in forums. During the past decade the 
value of these programs has come to be 
accepted by the public. Although informa- 
tion is available by radio, through news- 
papers, and in various books and 
pamphlets, people still like to hear well- 
informed speakers present information, and 
have an opportunity to ask questions about 
a current subject. 

The major purpose of a forum is to 
convey accurate information to, and 
develop the thinking processes of, those 
who are present. Since this is true, school- 
men should be interested in having as 
large attendance as possible. Entertain- 
ment may have its place on the program, 
but as soon as the major purpose of the 
forum is lowered to that of sheer entertain- 
ment, its main worth is lost. Throughout 
this article it is assumed that the school- 
men are interested in the presentation of 
serious programs, to serious-minded citi- 
zens, in an attempt to continue education 
beyond the formal school age. 

On the basis of wide experience, and 
after discussion of the problem with lead- 
ing speakers throughout the country, the 
author presents the following points: 


Suggested Program for a Forum 


. Music 
Opening exercise 
. Special or regular features 
. Announcements 
Introduction of speaker 
The formal presentation 
. The question period 
. Closing exercise or adjournment 


zra™"mone> 


ll. Details of Elements of the Program 


A. Music. Not all members of the 
audience will arrive at the same time. 
Music may well fill the interval between 
arrival and the beginning of the program 
in a most acceptable manner. It will 
provide an excellent setting for the events 
that are to follow. Organ music (played 
by means of a phonograph, if an adequate 
instrument itself is not available) is best. 
If the school has a good orchestra, or if 
there is an orchestra that would like to 
play as a part of the program, it may be 
featured. The value of music cannot be 
overstated. Since, by means of a phono 
graph, if necessary, it is possible to provide 
it, no school should overlook this element 
of forum sessions. 

The selections should bear a_ definite 
relation to the topic to be presented; e.g., 
if Mexico is the topic, ‘‘La Golondrina,” 
“Over the Waves,” and “Cielito Lindo” 
will provide the proper atmosphere 

B. Opening exercise. The forum must 
start on time. A good chairman will see 
to it that the meeting gets off to a prompt, 


‘A tant to the President, University of Southern Cali 
fornia, Le Angeles 


William Giles Campbell, Ph.D.” 


enthusiastic start. The exercise may be 
very simple, but it should be suitable. 
The national anthem may be sung, the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag may be 
given, or the chairman may merely call 
the meeting to order, but the exercise 
should be used with regularity. As quickly 
as the chairman has taken charge of the 
meeting, he should announce details with 
regard to the remainder of the program. 
In other words, at as early a point as 
possible the audience should know exactly 
what to expect from that time until the 
meeting is dismissed. 

C. Special or regular features. Some 
schools have regular features that occur 
each evening a forum is held. They may 
consist of a brief review of outstanding 
events of the week, a program provided 
by a club or other organizations in the 
community, musical selections, or enter- 
tainments of some kind. 

This type of special feature may be a real 
contribution to the program if it is excep- 
tionally good, definitely appropriate, short 
(not over 10 minutes), and so scheduled 
that the total program for the evening is 
not too long. 

D. Announcements. Few  announce- 
ments should be made. If it is ‘necessary 
to give much information to the audience, 
it should be handed out in duplicated or 
printed form. It is best to reduce announce- 
ments to those that are essential to the 
program of the evening, plus a statement 
with regard to the next meeting, with time, 
date, speaker, and topic. 

E. Introduction of — speaker. The 
speaker should be made to feel that he 
is important and is wanted by the com- 
munity, but he should not be embarrassed. 
In general, the introduction should not 
consume more than one minute. Answers 
to the following questions should be given 
as part of the introduction, and in the 
order named: (1) Why do we have this 
subject? (2) Why is this subject of interest 
to this audience? (3) Why is this subject 
of interest to this audience at the present 
time? and, (4) Why should this subject be 
presented to this audience at this time 
by this speaker? 

At the conclusion of the simple state- 
ments that answer these questions, the 
speaker should be presented by the chair- 
man, and his name pronounced, toward 
the audience, so that all will hear it 

It is not the function of the one making 
the introduction to give a speech; he is 
merely to prepare the way for the speaker 
of the evening. 

F. The formal presentation. The lecture 
should ordinarily consume from 45 to 50 
minutes. If maps, displays, or films are 
employed, this time may be extended to 
not over 57 minutes. Whatever time is to 
be devoted to the presentation, the speaker 
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should know just what his allowance is. 
Furthermore, the general nature and order 
of the material to be presented should be 
known to the one in charge of the forum. 
This will allow mutual agreement as to 
points to be made, issues to be avoided, 
and the relationship of this lecture to 
others that have been given or will follow. 

G. The question period. The question 
period is an essential part of the program. 
If the discussions are properly handled 
and are kept lively, the audience will not 
walk out when the speaker completes 
his talk. 

In a large auditorium, the questions should 
be written on slips of paper and handed 
to ushers to be taken to the front. -The 
chairman will eliminate duplicates, weed 
out irrelevant items, and read the questions 
to be answered. The speaker will only an- 
swer the questions. 

The chairman must be careful to avoid 
allowing members of the audience to give 
speeches rather than ask questions. If there 
is a possibility that a considerable number 
of thought-provoking questions will not be 
forthcoming, the speaker may be asked to 
write from 10 to 20 of these to be handed 
to members of the faculty or others in the 
audience who will ask them. This will 
stimulate discussion and will make all 
question periods function. If the audience 
begins to ask questions, those provided by 
the speaker need not be used. 

H. Closing exercise. The forum must 
close on time. Those present frequently 
have to make connections with transporta- 
tion facilities or meet friends or members 
of the family at an appointed hour. A 
forum will soon lose much of its audience 
if it does not close according to schedule. 

The point at ‘which the meeting is 
terminated should be definite and under- 
stood by all. It may close with music, with 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag, with 
a simple exercise of some kind, or with 
a simple, clear-cut statement that the 
meeting is adjourned. If the chairman is 
careful, he may close the meeting with 
a note of anticipation of reconvening at 
a later date. He may say, for example, 
“Again, Mr. Speaker, thank you for a 
pleasant and instructive evening. Ladies 
and gentlemen, we shall look forward to 
having you with us when we meet next 
Monday night. The meeting is adjourned.” 


lll. Other Factors to Be Considered 

A. The forum leader (chairman). Since 
the forum leader is probably the only one 
who will appear on all programs, he should 
be chosen with care. He needs to be even 
tempered, businesslike, possess a good 
speaking voice, and, above all, have the 
respect of the members of the audience. To 
a marked extent, the success or failure of 
the forum as a regular feature of the 











































educational program will depend upon the 
ability of the leader. 

His duties consist of opening the meet- 
ing, making announcements, introducing 
the speaker, handling the questions, 
adjourning the session, and exercising gen- 
eral oversight of the entire function. It is 
impossible to overemphasize the thought 
that should be exercised in choosing the 
one to whom this responsibility is to be 
delegated. 

B. Selection of forum topics. In the 
selection of topics, the interests of the 
community should be discovered and 
catered to. By asking community leaders 
and members of prominent groups within 
the community for suggestions, a suitable 
list may be prepared. The topics should be 
timely. Some do not merit discussion be- 
cause they are not worth while; others are 
really dangerous, particularly those that 
concern racial, religious, or traditional 
beliefs. 

Generally speaking, forums should be 
held one evening per week. If possible, the 
same evening each week should be set 
aside for this purpose. The total program, 
from the time the meeting is called to order 
until it is adjourned, should not exceed 
90 to 100 minutes. 

It is generally possible to stimulate 
attendance, increase interest, and to do 
a more thorough educational job if several 
topics of similar nature are grouped around 
a central theme. 

Whatever the selection, whatever the 
number of topics to be presented, and 
irrespective of the grouping, an objective 
attitude should always be observed. The 
forum is an educational institution and is 
not a place where prejudices and biases 
are to be aired. 

C. Selection of speakers. Speakers 
should be of the highest quality that the 
budget will allow. Names may be obtained 
from speakers’ bureaus, from colleges and 
universities, from booking agents, and 
from leaders of forums in near-by schools. 
It is not enough to get a prominent figure 
to appear on a program; he must be an 
able speaker and sufficiently informed in 
his field that his presentation will convince 
the audience. 

In order to reduce expenses in connec- 
tion with securing speakers, several schools 
that are close together may cooperate in 
bringing an authority to them for a week, 
one night to be spent at each of several 
schools. 

The speaker should have a contract. 
This will tell him exactly what he is to do 
and what he may expect. The title of the 
presentation, the length of time he is to 
speak, the amount of the honorarium, in- 
formation about expenses, and all other 
details that will be of interest or assistance 
to him should be included in the contract 
or notification. 

D. Publicity. If the forum is to be 
truly successful, it must be publicized. All 
avenues for reaching the public should be 
employed — the radio, newspapers, public 
announcements, and direct-mail notices. 
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For newspaper publicity, the speaker 
may be asked to supply a.mat or a cut, 
and to give several quotations that may be 
included in the write-up. In this way, they 
will be quotable and accurate. 

An effective means of publicizing future 
programs consists of placing duplicated 
announcements on brightly colored paper, 
on tables near the exits. These will be 
picked up as people leave the auditorium. 

E. Use of visual aids. Motion pictures 
or slides, particularly in color, help a pro- 
gram greatly. When these are available, 
the leader will do well to take advantage 
of these visual means of increasing the 
educational value of the program. If the 
group is to sing (even the _ national 
anthem), the art class may be asked to 
prepare colored slides (of the 35mm. 
variety) to be projected on the screen. 
The employment of these aids is not 
expensive, and they will be of tremendous 
assistance in making the forum program 
outstanding. 

F. The auditorium and equipment. The 
auditorium should be entirely comfortable. 
From time to time, a few members of the 
audience should be asked whether or not 
the auditorium is entirely comfortable. An 
uncomfortable room will soon kill even the 
best forum series. In order not to fail, this 
item should be checked with great 
frequency. 

The stage should be ready for the pro- 
gram. A table, two or three chairs, a 
decanter of water with glasses, and a stand 
on which notes may be placed should be 
provided as a matter of routine. If motion- 
picture or other projection equipment is 
to be used, or if lighting is to play a part 
in the meeting, arrangements should be 
made for a stage crew, projectionists, jani- 
tors, or others so that everything will run 
smoothly. Speakers are accustomed to 
appearing before audiences where complete 
arrangements have been made. Not only 
will they be put out, but the audience will 
not feel that the program is as good as 
it could have been, unless every provision 
is made for the smooth mechanical 
functioning of the building and _ its 
accouterments. 

G. Instructional material. Forums are 
conducted for the purpose of informing 
people. If they do not educate those who 
attend, they fail in their major function. 
If the speaker is asked to give an outline 
of his talk, or brief selections that will be 
rather significant, together with a short 
list of outside readings, these may be 
duplicated and handed to the audience. 
Loose-leaf folders can be provided into 
which these outlines or summaries may be 
placed. If it is necessary for a person to 
miss a meeting, he may in this way gain 
some advantage that otherwise would be 
lost. Furthermore, those who attend, will, 
in the future, wish to refer back to quota- 
tions, significant points, or opinions pre- 
sented by the speaker 

This phase of the work cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. If the writer could 
level one criticism at the majority of 
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forums in which he has participated, it 
would be the absence of any evident 
attempt to make the meeting carry beyond 
the hour of presentation. As time goes on, 
this and other educational methods of 
achieving greater effectiveness of the series 
will doubtless be put into practice. 

H. Checking attendance. Attendance 
should always be checked, whether by 
names of those present or merely the 
number in the auditorium. This is most 
readily done through the use of tickets, 
prepared and handed out in booklet or 
perforated form, even when the series is 
free. The mere psychology of possessing 
a ticket of admission is tremendously 
advantageous. Furthermore, it permits an 
easy and accurate record of who attended, 
and it allows direct-mail advertising to be 
sent to those who were or were not present, 
as the leader of the forum may wish. 

An announcement of the number present 
is often of value, either to the audience or 
through the medium of the press. 

I. Securing community support. The 
forum that does not have general com- 
munity support will soon prove to be in- 
effective. Proper foresight on the part of 
the forum leader will allow him to secure 
and keep the enthusiastic assistance of 
members of the community. 

He should keep not only the general 
community but special-interest and culture 
groups within the community posted with 
regard to programs. If there is to be a 
lecture on Latin America, for example, 
those groups in which Latin Americans 
would either have an interest or be mem- 
bers would be notified. If the theme for 
a given evening is to be the matter of 
taxation, all of those who would have 
particular interest should be invited to 
attend. This will insure increased attend- 
ance, enthusiastic support, and widespread 
value as a result. 

If the community is to be kept definitely 
back of the forum, there are some issues 
that should not be programmed. As a gen- 
eral guide, the forum leader should not 
schedule an address that would antagonize 
groups within the community, or a theme 
on which there is already such high feeling 
that there would be only a display of 
emotions rather than an attempt to gain 
an intelligent outlook. 

The public library may be asked to 
feature the books on the bibliography 
supplied by the speaker, make them readily 
available, and suggest others to be read 
by those who wish to extend their knowl- 
edge of the theme beyond the presentation 
of the evening. 

In these several ways, the community 
will be brought into harmony with the 
activities of the school and not only will 
the forum succeed but the general educa- 
tional program within the district will 
benefit 


IV. Conclusion 


The forum must be properly presented. 
It is the one time during a week or a 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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An Efficient One-Room 


Homemaking Apartment Frances A. sanford’ 


Many years ago the “Needle and 
Thread” course was introduced into the 
schools. Later the domestic science and 
domestic arts courses included work in 
food preparation and clothing construc- 
tion. Still later, household arts and house- 
hold science covered a much broader field 
of home problems. Our present courses in 
home economics and homemaking include 
every phase of homemaking from consumer 
education to family relationships. Because 
of the multiplicity of units now included 
in a homemaking course, careful planning 
and efficient equipment and use of a home- 
making center are essential. 

Along with the traditional foods and 
clothing equipment and facilities for laun- 
dering garments, a study center for refer- 
ence reading and group planning are nec- 
essary. A bed is needed for practice in 
bedmaking and for the unit in home nurs- 
ing and child care. The living-room furni- 
ture is necessarily arranged and rearranged 
in studying use, convenience, and balance 
in placing furniture. This center is also 
used for informal discussions and social 
activities. 

Let us step into the one-room home- 
making apartment at the George Washing- 
ton Junior High School at Elmira, N. Y. 
The floor plan and the pictures showing de- 
tailed views of the room will give you an 
accurate idea of the room. 

This apartment is 22 ft. wide by 43 ft. 
long. High quality furniture and equip- 
ment was purchased to withstand hard 
use, over many years. The following list 
of furniture and equipment has proved 
adequate: 


‘Elmira, New York 


An informal class confer- 
ence opens each period. 


Painting a 


Kitchen wall assembly 
Sink and laundry unit 
Double sink unit 
Refractory kitchen tables 
Kitchen chairs 

Low kitchen base 

High kitchen cabinet 
Portable screen 


| 


1 
l 
l 
4 
6 
1 
1 

l 
1 Clothes dryer 

1 Supply cart 

1 Storage cabinet and sewing case 
1 Ironing-board case 

3 Cutting tables, folding 
8 Sewing chairs, folding 
1 Secretary desk 

1 Desk chair 

5 Side chairs 

1 Drop-leaf table 

1 Settee 

1 Armchair 

1 Lounge armchair 

2 Portable screens 


| 


? Gas ranges, apartment size 

2 Gas ranges, family size 

1 Electric washer 

1 Electric refrigerator 

4 Electric sewing machines 
Cost of furniture and equipment $4,036.30 
Average number of different pupils per week 166 
Estimated cost per pupil per year *$1.35 
Number of periods per week which apartment is 

used 34 
Pupil periods per week spent in apartment 561 
Cost of consumable materials Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 

1940 $84.78 
Maximum size of class for which room was 
planned " ‘ ; Tt oo 


In estimating the cost per pupil per 
year, I divided the original cost of the 
equipment by 18 (the probable number 
of years this equipment will be used) and 
by 166 (the number of pupils using this 
equipment). 

Three classes of slower pupils are sched- 
uled in homemaking for three double pe- 
riods per week. Three classes are sched- 
uled for one double period, while three 
other classes have one double and one 
single period per week. 

The 18 folding sewing chairs are stored 
in the large sewing cases when not in use. 
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tray is fun. 


bath 
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The home-room manager 
hands out work plans. 


The three folding “cutting” tables are 
used for round-table discussions and study- 
ing. They are 30 by 30 ft. but can be ex- 
tended to 52 by 30 ft. The tables also 
are stored in the sewing cases when not 
in use. The portable screen with the black- 
board on one side and a bulletin board on 
the other side is very convenient. We plan 
to purchase the rug this year and the 
curtains and draperies next year 

Fortunately, the day is past when the 
teacher required each pupil to do the same 
thing at the same time. Diversified activ- 
ities demand an energetic teacher with 
carefully organized plans. 

The class period usually opens with 
brief directions and possibly a short dem- 
onstration. The group leaders then go to 
the home manager, a pupil, to receive their 
previously made and corrected plans, typed 
directions, questions, or references, accord- 
ing to their particular activity. 

One group of girls starts preparing a 
simple meal after studying balanced menus 
and thrifty buying. The clothing group 
constructs simple garments, studies mate- 
rials, the care, repair, and storage of 
clothing, and the purchasing and altering 
of ready-made clothing. Various types of 
garments are washed carefully, with special 
emphasis on sweaters. Ironing and pressing 
are real arts requiring a great deal of 
practice. 

As there is not room in this homemaking 
apartment for a full-sized bed, a child’s 
bed serves very nicely. The girls learn to 
make this bed correctly. Older students 
practice making a bed with a patient in 
it, giving a bath in bed, and using simple 
devises to aid in the comfort of the patient. 

Another group surveys the possibility 





Ironing requires patience 


and skill. 
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Floor Plan for Homemaking Room, Washington Junior High School, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


of making homes more attractive by the 
use of paint. These girls gained some 
knowledge and skill in painting by re- 
finishing the child’s bed which was a used 
piece of furniture. This refinishing was 
done in the woodshop. As there isn’t al- 
ways a piece of furniture available for re- 
finishing, the girls learn some of the tech- 
niques through painting small articles such 
as trays and jars for a baby’s bath set. 

The living room end of the apartment 
is used for the study of furniture arrange- 
ment, group discussions, study, and social 
activities. The entire apartment is used 
in teaching proper cleaning methods. 


A wealth of valuable information is 
gained when the girls observe the children 
in the kindergarten. Guide sheets indicate 
just how they are to act while observing in 
this department. The girls watch for evi- 
dences of social development, habit forma- 
tion, and changes in behavior traits. 

During the last few minutes of the pe- 
riod the girls again gather around the 
conference table to discuss problems, re- 
sults, or observations. 

Although only one or two girls are 
shown participating in each activity, the 
groups may include from one to five girls. 
After a given number of lessons the girls 
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proceed from one activity or unit of work 
to the next. 

The planning and working together in 
small groups develops a fine spirit of co- 
operation. The fact that the teacher guides 
rather than dictates increases pupil re- 
sponsibility and self-reliance. Since the 
pupils are searching for answers to their 
own questions, they study the books and 
magazines thoroughly. The pupil interest 
and enthusiasm in the program is so keen 
that they have requested and have received 
more time for the study of homemaking, 
cooking, etc. 

Since our aim is to help develop happy, 
healthy, efficient members of family groups 
and to prepare students to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of homemaking, we must 
turn to the home for the evaluation of our 
program. The mothers of a number of the 
pupils have been contacted by the teacher 
who found that the defense program had 
enticed maids from the homes into fac- 
tories. Without the usual maid service, the 
mothers welcomed the efficient help of 
their young daughters. In other homes, the 
teacher found that mothers as well as 
fathers were working in defense factories. 
This makes it necessary for the young 
daughters to assume many responsibilities 
at home. Here again the parents were 
pleased that their daughters could assume 
these responsibilities and cooperate so 
nicely with their brothers and _ sisters. 
Through close contact with the homes and 
the efficient use of a well-planned depart- 
ment, we are developing a functioning pro- 
gram in homemaking. 


Building a Salary Schedule for 
Elementary Schools Albion H. Horrall’ 


Like Topsy, many school salary sched- 
ules “‘jus’ growed.” As a result of the lack 
of planning, some superintendents suddenly 
awaken to the fact that their most capable, 
best-trained teachers are receiving lower 
salaries than some of their weakest, poor- 
est trained ones. 

A satisfactory schedule should not only 
recognize training and experience but 
should encourage additional training at 
regular intervals. This schedule should not 
be the product of one mind, the superin- 
tendent’s, but should come as the result 
of study by a group of teachers working 
with the administrator. This committee 
should work “democratically,” but it 
should not function without an administra- 
tor present, for only the administrator who 
has to prepare budgets can advise as to 
the “scale” the school district can afford. 

In preparing a schedule that meets the 
above requirements, such questions as the 
following must also be answered satisfac- 
torily. What about the teacher who receives 


‘Superintendent of Schools, San Mateo, Calif 


more salary under the old schedule than 
she will under the new one? If the new 
schedule calls for a higher salary figure 
in the budget, how can that increase be 
adjusted so that it will not be a burden 
during the first year of the schedule’s adop- 
tion? How are new teachers to be classified 
on the schedule? 

Although far from perfect, the San 
Mateo schedule was first planned by a 
group of teachers and their superintendent 
in 1938. With some minor corrections and 
additions, it was adopted by the San Mateo 
school board. In January, 1942, after the 
schedule had been in effect long enough 
to have made the necessary adjustments 
for all teachers employed by the district, 
the revised schedule was reviewed and 
as it appears here — adopted by the board. 

Incorporated in the schedule are three 
important features: preparation, experi- 
ence, and continued training. 

The following quotations should clarify 
the inauguration and administration of the 
schedule. 


1. Class I less than 60 semester units of 
credit 
Class II 60 to 89 units inclusive 
Class II] 90 to 189 units inclusive 
Class IV 190 or more semester units 


Class \ \ bachelor’s degree 
Class VI \ higher degree than that ol 
bachelor 
2. The computation of years of service in so 
far as placement on the schedule is concerned 
shall include, at the option of the board, any 


one or more of the following: (a) years of past 


service in the San Mateo Elementary School Dis 
trict, whether or not consecutive; (5) _ service 
in another school district; (c) service in a pri 
vate school. Leaves of absence granted by the 


board may, at the option of the board, be counted 


as continuous service and may be included in 
the total vears of service, if such leaves of ab 
sence granted for exchange teaching, study, ot 
other reason be deemed sufficient by the board 


No automatic advances may be made be 
yond “hurdle” points, as indicated on the s« hed 


ule, until the hurdle requirement has been met 


Study, travel, research, and authorship will be 
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THE SCHEDULE 


Years Classifications 
Service Class I Class II Class III Class IV Class V Class VI 
0 1200* 1320 1320 1320 1320 1440 
1 1260 1380 1380 1410 1440 1560 
2 1320 1500 1500 1530 1560 1680 
3 1380 1560 1620 1650 1680 1800 
HURDLE 
4 1440 1620 1680 1740 1800 1920 
5 1500 1680 1740 1800 1860 1980 
6 1560 1740 1800 1860 1920 2040 
7 1620 1800 1860 1920 1980 2100 
HURDLE 
8,9, 10, 11 1680 1860 1920 1980 2040 2160 
HURDLE 
12, 13, 14, 
15,16 1740 1920 1980 2040 2100 2220 
HURDLE 
17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22 1800 1980 2040 2100 2160 2280 
HURDLE 
23 and over 1860 2040 2100 2160 2220 2340 


) 


*The state law places a minimum annual salary at $1,320. It is now im 
possible for a person to obtain an elementary teaching credential in Cali 
fornia without an A.B. degree. This means that all 
teachers are automatically in Class V or Class VI. 


recently employed 


acceptable forms of fulfilling this requirement, If - their present salaries. The minimum amount of 


a teacher elects study as the means of meeting training which will be accepted for this qualifi 
the requirement, a minimum of six semester units cation shall be fourteen semester units. 
will suffice. Other means of meeting the require- 6 


ment may be submitted to the Superintendent’s 


Until such time as others can be accommo 


dated in the budget, this schedule will apply only 
Advisory Council, who will evaluate the means to full-time classroom teachers. 
proposed. If the superintendent approves of the 


evaluation made by the council, the teacher may While one objection to the schedule 


proceed to meet the hurdle in the form proposed 
In any case, the requirement fulfilled will apply 
only to the single hurdle being met. 

4. All increases in salary incident to the adop 
tion of this schedule will be spread over a three 
year period in equal annual installments 

5. Employees whose place on the new schedule 
causes them to receive less than their present sal 


aries are given until September 1, 1940, to retain 


might be offered, that the beginning salary 
is quite low and it takes a long time to 
reach the maximum, it should be noted 
that for the first four years the annual 
increase is $120 per year. If the teacher 
meets the hurdle requirement at the end 
of the fourth year, she will be receiving 
an annual salary of $1,800 during her fifth 
year of teaching. 


AMERICANIZING YORKVILLE’ 


The population of Yorkville, S. Dak., 
was made up of three distinct groups: 
Jews, Russians, and “the Americans,” self- 
named, self-constituted. The school situ- 
ation was, on this account, anything but 
pleasant. There had to be a recess for the 
Jews, one for the Russians, and still an- 
other for the Americans. The Russians 
would not play with the Jews, and the 
Americans refused to play with either the 
Jews or the Russians. 

Into this town, 11 other teachers and 
I hied ourselves to teach school, little 
knowing what lay before us. Early on the 
morning of the opening day, we were 
escorted around the building by a pompous 
old gentleman, a member of the board of 


‘Except for a change in the name of the town, this 
Story is true Editor 


education, but who from his officiousness 
one would have thought was the whole 
board. We were shown how to adjust the 
shades, how to seat the children, how to 
arrange our programs, how to do this and 
how to do that. By the time he was through 
telling us what to do and what not to do, 
we were looking at each other in bewilder- 
ment; and later discovered that each had 
the same thought: Can such a condition 
exist in the United States? And we began 
— only began—to understand why the 
entire staff had been changed or, more 
likely, had abdicated. 

With somewhat heavy hearts, we started 
school that first morning, but before the 
session was over, everyone save the super- 
intendent was ready to do battle, if neces- 
sary, for the Spirit of American Democracy 
— everyone save the superintendent — for 
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he was one of those weak creatures who is 
so afraid of offending anyone that he 
offends everyone. And so, after school came 
an indignation meeting resulting in a 
unanimous decision: that there would be 
one recess and one only for each grade 
thereafter. 

Our first task was to convince the super- 
intendent that we could give this to the 
people and make them like it if we all 
worked together. At first he tried to tell 
us that we should give the people what 
they wanted, even if we, in our over- 
zealousness for Americanism, did not think 
it right or just. Finally, however, we won 
his reluctant consent to give our plan 
a trial. 

After carefully and tactfully explaining 
to the children, the great waste of time — 
the loss to them — of having three recesses 
in a grade, we told them that they were 
free to play as they wished, provided they 
respected the rights of others. Then, having 
organized the most attractive and inviting 
group games that we knew, we asked all 
the children to join, but not noticing any 
child if he refused. In a short time, the 
children were won over to the one recess, 
and everything went on smoothly until we 
began preparations for the school play — 
our last “card” in Americanizing the people 
of Yorkville, especially the “We Amer- 
icans”’ contingent. 

Every child was to have a part in “The 
Spirit of America.” Groups of children 
were to represent the different nations that 
had colonized America. And we began 
selecting these, regardless of whether they 
were Jews, Russians, or Americans. 

‘““My mother says I can’t be in the play 
if So-and-So is in it’ — mentioning some 
little Russian or Jewish child’s name. This 
announcement would invariably be given 
in a tone of voice, with an air of finality 
which told us plainly that of course we 
had no choice other than to put out the 
little Russian or Jew. Our only comment 
was, “Very well, Sorry.” And we would 
proceed to select another child to fill the 
place. The one thus calmly set aside was 
rather dazed. Such a thing had never 
happened before. Was it possible that we 
were leaving Aim out and keeping the little 
Jew? Were we really going to get along 
without him? 

A few parents complained over the 
telephone and were answered firmly 
and courteously. Just how many “roast- 
ings’’ we were given at the family firesides 

we do not know; but this we do know: 
we received fewer and fewer objections. 
And on the night of the play the audi- 
torium was packed, not only with Amer- 
icans but with Jews and Russians, who 
were attending a school play for the first 
time. Why? Because it was the first time 
their children had ever been allowed to 
take part in any public performance. 

In the spring, when the time came 
for election of teachers, the whole staff 
was re-elected — with the exception of 
the “Give-them-what-they-want” super- 
intendent. 

Yorkville was Americanized. 
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School Sanitary Facilities 


The adequacy of toilet fixture installations 
is a recurring problem that arises in con- 
nection with the planning and construction of 
each new school building and is a real dif- 
ficulty in any program of school-building re- 
modeling and renovation. For many decades 
and particularly previous to the early 1920's, 
the character of the toilet fixtures from the 
standpoint of healthfulness and general sani- 
tation was the main cause of concern. It is 
only necessary to recall the vogue of such 
insanitary installations as the Smead system 
and the uniform-flushing latrines, to appre- 
ciate the fine hygienic values of the present- 
day quick-flushing toilets, the easily cleaned 
seats, the odorless self-flushing urinals, and 
the neat metal partitions. 


A New Problem 


In recent years architects and school au- 
thorities have been concerned mainly with the 
problem of the adequacy of toilet installations 
from the standpoint of the ratio of fixtures to 
pupils. Curiously enough the problem has not 
been to get a sufficient number of fixtures 
but rather to avoid the installation of larger 
numbers of units than are actually needed for 
health maintenance and for the economical 
and common-sense operation of the schools. 
In both the development of state codes of 
school-building construction and in the plan- 
ning of individual school buildings the school 
authorities particularly have worked for 
smaller numbers of toilet fixtures. Local and 
state studies by competent educators and 
architects have repeatedly called attention to 
the fact that school buildings are overequipped 
and “that a material reduction in the number 
of toilet units might be secured without in- 
convenience or overcrowding of students.” 

In this connection, Mr. Francis R. Scherer, 
acting as an expert for the School Plant Re- 
search of the American Council on Education, 
has recently completed a study that sets up 
new recommended ratios of value for the 
present war conditions and for the school- 
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building boom which is certain to take place 
following the proclamation of peace. 


The Point of View 

Scherer’s study was undertaken with a 
clear understanding of the importance of es- 
tablishing correct habits and attitudes in 
children with regard to elimination and clean- 
liness. The most elaborate plan of health 
education seems to be without point unless 
school buildings have adequate and even 
attractive toilet rooms, equipped with wash- 
bowls, clean toilets and urinals, sufficient sup- 
plies of toilet paper, soap, and towels. Toilet 
rooms and rest rooms must essentially be 
weli lighted, ventilated, and without odors, 
and must be maintained in spotless condi- 
tion so that children will acquire habits of 
respecting this portion of the school build- 
ing and will thus acquire habits of self- 
respect. 

The present study which embraced 40 
schoolhouses of elementary and high school 
grade in cities and in rural districts, found 
that generally speaking, the equipment far 
outran the utilization both of toilet units and 
of lavatories. The nearest approach to an 
economically and hygienically ideal situation 
occurred in schools where the ratios of equip- 
ment to pupils were relatively low. A few of 
the schools, both large and small, which had 
relatively large installations were utilized to 
the extent of hardly 25 per cent even at the 
peak load periods. In none of the schools was 
there very much, if any, waiting, except in 
seven of the schools where there was some 
delay in Waiting for lavatories. The situation 
is made clear in the accompanying graphs 
which represent typical utilization at the peak 
period in selected schools. 

A common criticism made by teachers and 
principals arose from the fact that toilet 
rooms are frequently located without consid- 
eration of cafeterias, gymnasiums, and play 
areas. Better planning and more careful ad- 
ministrative practices would largely overcome 
overloads and would lead to better habits of 
washing hands. 


Definite Recommendations Made 

In summing up his findings, Scherer recom- 
mends as follows: “In the planning of school 
buildings to provide for the installation of 
toilet facilities on the basis of higher ratios 
of adequacy, it becomes more important than 
ever that the facilities should be properly 
located with respect to the flow of traffic and 
the accessibility to other facilities such as 
libraries, gymnasiums, corridor junctions, and 
study halls. It is now rather generally ac- 
cepted that these facilities should be placed 
for each sex upon each floor of the building 
and that the number of facilities on each 
floor should bear a definite relationship to 
the pupil capacity of each floor. Additional 
facilities should be provided for community 
use, for the cafeteria, and for playgrounds in 
excess of those determined by ratios to pupils 
and should, of course, be properly located with 
respect to these services. The installation of 
such facilities should also take account of 
the maximum enrollment to be housed in the 
building at a single given time. 

“As indicated in Section I, the field data 
collected in this study disclosed wide 
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A considerable waste of toilet units 
is indicated in the above graph. 
The utilization is that at the period 
of the maximum rush. 


variations in the ratios of installations and 
maximum utilization and might be cited as 
evidence in the defense of existing regulations 
and code requirements. On the other hand, 
if school authorities will accept the median 
ratios of existing facilities as indicative of a 
more satisfactory relationship of the proper 
number of fixtures than present subjective 
opinion asserts, the number of units necessary 
to accommodate pupils adequately might well 
be reduced. 

“Based upon the waiting time and the 
ratios of maximum utilization as revealed by 
this study, the following ratios appear to be 
adequate and reasonable: 


Girls’ toilet units Ratio 
Elementary school ....... Trrttt 
Secondary school .. ae . 1:45 

Boys’ toilet units..... ao: 1:100 

Boys’ urinals ....... 1:30 

Lavatories 
Elementary school ..... aves 2 
Secondary school ................ 1:100 


“When elementary and high school grades 
are housed in combination within a single 
building, the standards for sanitary facilities 
should be the same as those here proposed 
for elementary schools. The above ratios are 
recommended only on the condition that not 
less than two fixtures of each type be in- 
stalled in each toilet room. This qualification 
is suggested so as to meet the pupils’ needs 
when a single fixture may be out of order 
and to provide adequate facilities in the 
smaller schools.” 





oo 
A DEMOCRATIC ATMOSPHERE 

We must set up a democratic atmosphere in our 
classrooms, teaching children by actual experience 
the worth of cooperative endeavor and of laws 
and rules for the benefit of the group. We must 
be awake to the physical condition of each child 
and help him to acquire right habits of living and 
to acquire both mental and physical health. At the 
same time, we must recognize that each child is 
an individual; that it is the unique differences in 
personality which we must respect; that we must 
develop the worth-while interests of the children 
and cultivate their individual powers of expression. 
In other words, we must realize that all children 
cannot be poured into the same mold and that each 
child must be encouraged to make progress at his 
own best rate. To prepare happy, useful, and well- 
adjusted citizens for tomorrow is our responsibility 
and opportunity. — Mildred Bray. 
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d Exterior, Bay Terrace Elementary School, Vallejo, California. — Harry J. Devine, Architect, Sacramento, Calif. 
and 
d as e ° 
tions alieyO DULTIGS SCNOOIMNOUSeS TOr 
land, 
dian o 
x Wartime and Peace 
roper 
ctive 
ssarv The city of Vallejo is the home of the 
well Mare Island Navy Yard and since the be- 
ginning of the defense activities, and even 
the more so since the outbreak of the war, has f Al 
d by engaged in a huge war effort which has H pcsead 
o be brought thousands of war workers and their aa 
families into the school district. After an 
Ratio extensive survey, a number of temporary 
1:35 type buildings have been constructed and a 
1:45 number of this kind of buildings are con- 
1:100 templated as further needs develop. The 
1:30 survey has also shown the advisability of a 
permanent addition to the Vallejo Senior 
1:60 High School, the erection of a complete junior — 
1:100 high school building, and the erection of sev- 1 
Trades eral elementary school buildings. f i |0 o- — cease erace 
single The permanent additions to the senior high | ae ma 
ilities school and the new junior high school, costing e% ss " 
sed $500,000, are approaching completion. The ony 
— elementary school buildings pg under _— ; ate ~~ pleas 
t not way and will be occupied before the end of up rat 
e in- the present calendar year. In spite of all this Ht ames ssees 
-ation activity, however, the entire Vallejo school — : 
needs system has been on a double-shift basis since HH wee 
order the opening of the school year on September Ht 
1 the 24. HH 
The school-building program in Vallejo has tt 
been financed by the Federal Government, at pt bs 
a total cost of over $2,000,000, excluding the 
in our temporary FHA wagy een The a aie a. ila 
brience planning has been directed immediately by et -ceshes 
} lows Superintendent of Schools John R. Alltucker, ee — 
» must . ; al 
| child and the planning and construction of the ad- 
ig and dition to the high school and the permanent 
At the junior high school and grade schools have been 
hild is carried on by the architect of the board of cians 
ces in education, Mr. Harry J. Devine, of Sacra- t 
> must mento. aif: 
hildren 
oo The Junior High School Building 
mpoe The Vallejo Junior High School building 
at his has been planned to house a complete junior 
i well- high school developed under the California 
sibility state program. In the entire planning, flex- Bay Terrace Elementary School, Vallejo, California. — Harry J. Devine, 


ibility’ for educational service and utmost Architect, Sacramento, California. 
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General Exterior, Vallejo Junior High School, Vallejo, California. — Harry J. Devine, Architect, Sacramento, Calif. 


permanence in the use of available materials 
has been sought. Attention has also been 
given to safety against earth tremors and 
fire. The building is developed roughly in 
four sections: (1) the auditorium, which in- 
cludes space for music and oral expression; 
(2) the main administrative unit, which pro- 
vides space for the sciences, arts, handicrafts, 











- 


household arts, industrial arts, the cafeteria, 
and the physical-education units; (3) the 
academic wing, which includes the library 
and the academic classrooms. The buildings 
are one story in height, except for the main 
unit containing the administrative offices and 
the art rooms and science laboratories. 

The exterior is designed to express in con- 


a 


crete and cement plaster and in the simplest 
forms, the educational functions of the sev- 
eral units. 


The Structure 


The entire foundations are concrete. The 
auditorium and the administrative units and 
the section devoted to the heating and ven- 
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Floor Plans, Vallejo Junior High School, Vallejo, Caiifornia. 
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tilating apparatus are entirely built of re- 
inforced concrete. The exterior walls are 
finished in architectural concrete. The gym- 
nasium, the cafeteria, and the classroom units 
are built with wood frame walls and ceilings. 
The exterior walls of these units are covered 
with cement plaster. 

The roofs throughout are of 5-ply, built- 
up composition, asphalt, and felt, with a top 
layer of mineral-surfaced split sheet. 

The Floors. The corridors, classrooms, the 
cafeteria, and the administrative units have 
battleship linoleum floors; the gymnasium has 
maple floors; the toilet rooms, tile; the audi- 
torium, wood. 

Wainscoting. In the corridors, classrooms, 
and administrative units fabrikoid is mounted 
on the plaster as wainscoting. Cafeteria wain- 
scots are of wood, and of the toilets tile. 

Walls. In the corridors, classrooms, and 
cafeteria stucco walls are used. In the gym- 
nasium, auditorium, and library the finish 
walls are of wood. In the administrative 
rooms, toilets, and auxiliary rooms, white 
coat plaster has been used. 

Ceilings in the corridors, classrooms, library, 
and auditorium are of acoustical plaster; in 
the gymnasium and cafeteria of wood; in the 
administrative offices and toilets, of wood and 
plaster. 

Windows throughout are of the awning type, 
constructed of wood and ideal for ventila- 
tion under California climatic conditions. 

Lighting. The artificial lighting in the class- 
rooms is of the semi-indirect type. In the 
auditorium it is flush downlighting and cove 
fluorescent lighting. 

Heating and Ventilation. Heat for the en- 
tire building is provided by oil-fired steam 
boilers, and radiators are placed in the class- 
rooms, laboratories, etc. The cafeteria and 
the library are provided with unit ventilators; 
the auditorium has anemostats. 

The building has a total area of 107,400 sq 
ft. The total cost will be $659,693, or $6.14 
per square foot. 


The Bay Terrace Elementary School 


The Bay Terrace Elementary School has 
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Steffan Manor Elementary School, Vallejo, California. — Harry J. Devine, 
Architect, Sacramento, California. 


been planned to serve permanently the kinder- 
garten and elementary school needs of a de- 
lightful residential area. The building occupies 
an ample site, both for building structure and 
for play areas, facing four secondary resi- 
dential streets. 

The building is one story throughout and 
has been oriented so that a majority of the 
classrooms face north and east and enjoy 
almost ideal lighting conditions as well as 
cooling breezes. 


‘4 


The Structure. The building is erected with 
foundations and a basement heater room of 
concrete. The superstructure is one-story 
wood frame. The exterior walls are of cement 
plaster, and the open corridors have painted 
wainscot. 

The roofs are of 5-ply, built-up composition, 
asphalt, and felt, with a top layer of mineral- 
surfaced split sheet. 

The Floors and Wainscots. In the corridors, 
classrooms, cafeteria, and administrative of- 
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Exterior, Steffan Manor Elementary School, Vallejo, California. — Harry J. Devine, Architect, Sacramento, Calif. 
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Plot Plans, Vallejo Schools, Vallejo, California. — Harry J. Devine, 
Architect, Sacramento, California. 


fices, floors are covered with linoleum; in 
the assembly room the floors are maple; and 
in the toilet rooms, hardened cement. 

The wainscots in the classrooms and ad- 
ministrative offices are of fabrikoid laid over 
plaster. The wainscoting in the cafeteria is 
of wood, and in the toilet rooms of tile. 

The ceilings in the corridors and class- 
rooms are of acoustical plaster. In the cafe- 
teria and the assembly room wood has been 
used for ceiling purposes, and in the admin- 
istrative offices and toilets white coat plaster. 

The artificial lighting in the classrooms is 
of the semi-indirect type. All classrooms are 
connected with the principal’s office and the 
assembly room by means of a complete radio 
and sound system. 

The windows are of wood and are of the 
awning type. 

The building is heated by means of low- 
fired, low-pressure steam boilers. The class- 
rooms and other areas are fitted with steel 
radiators. The cafeteria and the library are 
equipped with unit ventilators, and the as- 
sembly room has anemostats. 


The building has a square footage of 53,820 
ft., including 5850 sq. ft. of open corridors 
and covered passages. 

The total cost, including the furniture and 
equipment, is $295,500, or $5.50 per sq. ft. 


The Steffan Manor School 


The Steffan Manor School is similar in 
construction and equipment to the Bay Ter- 
race Elementary School. It is of the familiar 
one-story type and is arranged to utilize to 
the utmost the odd-shaped site which it oc- 
cupies. A unique kindergarten, circular in 
form, occupies the extreme end of the south 
wing. Great care has been taken in the layout 
to provide for minimum travel between de- 
partments, to make the toilets accessible from 
the playground as well as from the school 
proper, to minimize the noise of the music 
department, and to segregate the odors of 
the cafeteria. 

The building has a total square footage 
of 53,930 ft., including 5200 sq. ft. of open 
corridors. The cost is $291,470, or $5.40 per 
square foot. 
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A STREAMLINED EXPERIMENTAL SWITCH. 
BOARD FOR HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 
LABORATORIES 


William M. Coman!' 


Following a long and varied experience with 
many types of experimental electric switch- 
boards for physics laboratories, the stand- 
ardization committee of Los Angeles physical 
science teachers undertook the development 
of a simple inexpensive switchboard that 
would serve every reasonable requirement. 
They had learned that the amount of money 
spent for a switchboard was no measure of its 
value for laboratory instruction. Some of the 





The classroom side of the electrical 
panel designed by the Los Angeles 
school building department for use 
in all junior and senior high school 
laboratories. 


were the most expensive. Further- 
more, it was believed that a standard switch- 
board was preferable to the common practice 
of permitting the individual teacher to design 
his own board. 

The cooperation of the maintenance electric 
shop was enlisted and the group went to work 
on the problem. First of all, it was necessary 
to examine the demands which might be legiti- 
mately placed upon an experimental switch- 
board, and to reach an agreement regarding 
the essential features which should be in- 
cluded. After a series of conferences and con- 
siderable experimentation, the switchboard 
shown in the accompanying illustrations came 
into being. 
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(Concluded on page 66) 


‘Supervisor, Business Division, Los Angeles Public 


Schools, Los Angeles, Calif 
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The Schools and Government Housing 
Ethan A. Lang’ 


United States Government housing proj- 
ects are desirable assets to any community, 
especially if they contribute to slum clearance. 
Despite the many good things that such proj- 
ects bring to a community, these projects 
can also cause a financial headache to the 
board of education where one or more such 
undertakings are established. Take the ex- 
perience of the board of education of the city 
of Camden, N. J. 

The industrial city of Camden, located in 
southern New Jersey directly across the Dela- 
ware River from the city of Philadelphia, 
has three such projects built and building. 

The first of these to be completed was 
Westfield Acres, housing some 500 families 
or approximately 1900 individuals. This 26- 
acre project was occupied in May, 1938. 


The second enterprise, Clement T. Branch 
Village, a Negro settlement, was completed 
and occupied in July, 1941. This 13%-acre 


project provides homes for some 300 families. 
The third project, Stanley F. Ablett Vil- 
lage, when completed, will provide living 
quarters for some 300 or more families. 
Each of the enumerated projects is situated 
in a different section of the city. Neither 
Westfield Acres or Ablett Village could be 
classed as a slum-clearance project and were 
designated by the Camden Housing Authority 
as being created to “make possible low cost 


housing for the workers of the city of 
Camden.” 
The Camden board of education, in an 


effort to provide school facilities for Westfield 
Acres, proceeded to enlarge the H. H. Davis 


School. This school was selected because of 
its close proximity and because it would 
eliminate dangerous street crossings for the 


prospective pupils. The cost of enlarging the 
Davis School was $406,943.95, and this al- 
teration was completed in time to coincide 
with the inhabiting of Westfield Acres. Added 
to the cost of the enlarging of the school 
was its increased personnel and I quote from 
the superintendent’s report: “The new addi- 
tion to the Davis School was opened in 
September, 1938. At that time we added nine 
additional teachers and one extra janitor to 
our personnel force.” 


The Sumner School offered the nearest 
school facilities for the Clement T. Branch 
Village. Fortunately, no additional building 


has been required of the board in this in- 
stance. The Sumner School, a complete Negro 
School building, has been able to absorb the 
pupils from Branch Village. Additional per- 
sonnel however was required. The superin- 
tendent of schools reported as follows: 


Regarding Branch Village—279 family 
were built in Branch Village. At present we are 
utilizing the Sumner School to a full capacity 
of 18 rooms, which includes kindergarten, special 
and opportunity classes. In 1940-41 we had an 
enrollment of 424 pupils, taught by 15 teachers. 
In 1941-42 we had an enrollment of 528 pupils, 
taught by 18 teachers. The increase of 104 pupils, 


units 


Camden, N. J 


no doubt, was brought about by the establish- 
ment of Branch Village and its occupancy in 
1941. If the enrollment continues to increase in 
1942-43, and all indications are that it will, it 
may be necessary to send some of the eighth- 
grade pupils to junior high schools. 


Ablett Village, ready for occupancy in Oc- 
tober or November of this year, will place 
an additional burden on the nearest school, 
which is the George Washington. This school 
is located a good mile from the village. Ablett 
Village, termed a “defense housing project” 
by the Camden Housing Authority, is aimed 
to relieve the shortage of homes for defense 
workers, who are employed in Camden’s great 
defense industries. The R.C.A. Victor Co., 
the Campbell Soup Co., the Whiz Products 
Co., the New York Shipbuilding Corp., the 
Mathis Shipbuilding Co., the Penn-Jersey 
Shipyard, the Radio Condensor Co., and the 
Camden Forge Co., are but a few of the 
many defense plants in the city. The influx 
of defense workers and a quickly mounting 
birth rate are two of Camden’s most pressing 
problems. Again quoting from the superin- 
tendent’s report: 


Regarding Ablett Village — 306 homes will be 
constructed. According to present formula used 
to estimate the number of prospective pupils, 
this will mean 122 elementary school pupils will 
be housed in this territory. At present, Wash- 
ington School is utilized to full capacity of 15 
rooms, with reasonable enrollments in each room. 


The foregoing was the state of affairs con- 
fronting our board of education when I was 
elected president in February, 1942. I im- 
mediately assigned the secretary of the board 
and the board’s attorney to conduct a survey 
of the per capita cost of educating the chil- 
dren of the families who occupy these hous- 
ing projects. To date, these two board em- 
ployees have completed their report on just 
one of these projects, namely Westfield Acres. 
The report is as follows: 

To the President and Members of the Board of 
Education, Camden, N. J. August 3, 1942. 

This is a preliminary report by the committee 
appointed to make a survey of money spent 
and added cost to the board of education of 
educating pupils, elementary, junior high, and 
high school, as a direct consequence of increase 
of population brought about by Westfield Acres. 

The primary thought is that since the con- 
struction of Westfield Acres the children 


living 
there made it necessary to build an addition to 
Davis School, thereby imposing an added cost 
to the City of Camden; (a) because of the ad- 
dition; (b) loss of taxes in erecting Westfield 
Acres; (c) because the government does not 


pay taxes on the property itself, although mak- 
ing a small token payment in lieu thereof. The 
purpose of this survey is to estimate the added 
burden to the city as a direct result of the cir- 
cumstances above. 

A survey was made in 1937, by a firm of ac- 
countants, and given to Mayor Brunner. Since 
Westfield Acres had not as yet been built, the 
estimates and figures were based mainly on 
guesswork. However, the estimate was surpris- 
ingly accurate in view of present-day facts. A 
comparison of figures then and now shows that 
the 1937 estimate was, roughly, about 15 per 
cent too high. 


The 1937 survey, in dealing with the added 
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cost to the city was, of course, based on the 
tax rate in existence at that time, namely $4.30 
per hundred of valuation. It is now $4.88. The 
said report based its conclusions on a per cap- 
ita cost of each pupil to the city as follows: 


INE. oc casedaucetuen $ 77.71 
1 Pere $115.20 
ree $119.00 


(It should also be borne in mind that there 
was and is a possible fourth group, namely, 
Vocational School, the per capita cost of which 
would be $200.) 

As a result, it was estimated that the addi- 
tional cost to the city of Camden was $81,100. 
Of this amount the direct cost of education of 
pupils was estimated as $61,800. The $81,100 in- 
cluded the cost of education, the maintenance 
of the school, debt service, and the additional 
cost to the city such as extra police protection, 
rubbish collection, etc. 

In comparing these figures with present-day 
figures, it should be remembered that tax rate 
is now higher, debt service is higher, but against 
this, the 1937 survey was high as to estimate of 
number of children to be educated. 

Based on the present population of Westfield 
Acres, which is approximately 1900 persons as 
compared to the 1937 estimate of 1863, the 
children of school age now attending the various 
schools, elementary (Davis School), junior high 
schools and senior high schools, and possibly 
vocational school, the most accurate figure avail- 
able as to number of school children today would 
be approximately 400, as compared to the 1937 
estimate of 477. 

The proportionate number in each type of 


school, as compared to the total number, runs 
generally as follows: 
Elementary Schools........ 75 per cent 
Junior High Schools........ 10 per cent 
Senior High Schools........ 15 per cent 


Consequently of the 400, present-day figures, 
there would be approximately 300 elementary 
pupils, 40 junior high, and 60 senior high. Multi- 
plication of the estimated present-day pupils by 
the per capita costs of each of the groups shows 
a total of $48,661. 

The increased tax rate in effect today is ap- 
proximately 13 per cent higher than that of 1937, 
consequently to the cost as of today should be 
added an increase of 13 per cent, making a total 
of $54,987. 

The last figure does not provide a 13 per cent 
increase in the debt service included in the old 
figures. It is, however, to be assumed that the 
debt service would be higher, possibly a thousand 
dollars or more. 

It will therefore be seen that, as compared to 
the 1937 figure of a total of $61,800, the total 
cost of educating thé children, the estimated cost 
today would be $54,987, with the possibility of 
a thousand dollars or more being added to this 
figure. 

The board of education, which of course de- 
rives its money from the city, has therefore had 
imposed on it a burden in that amount which, 
were it not for the existence of Westfield Acres, 


would not need to be included annually in the 
budget. 
The reader can readily see that, on the 


basis of this report, the board of education’s 
portion of the $4,700 annual federal payment 
made in lieu of taxes to the city of Camden, 
does not begin to cover the cost of educa- 
tion furnished by the city to the school chil- 
dren of Westfield Acres. Further consider 
this, that in the case of the Branch Village 
project, the trifling sum of $1,500 is paid to 
the city in lieu of taxes for police, fire pro- 
tection, street cleaning, and education! What 
the payment for Ablett Village will be can- 
not be determined, but it can be assumed that 
it will hold to the previous federal grants in 
its entirety. The board of education is going 
to fight for a larger annual federal payment 
to the city. We are furnishing and will con- 
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tinue to furnish the city commission with am- 
munition in facts, figures, and proofs to the 
end that the city will receive a more fair and 
equitable payment from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Just a fair and reasonable settlement 
of the Westfield Acres payment would rep- 
resent a saving on the tax rate of about 5 
cents. 

Is there a government housing project in 
the reader’s community either contemplated, 
building, or built? If so, then he should profit 
by Camden’s experience and do these things: 

First, have a fair and impartial survey of 
the educational requirements and the cost of 
same, for the needs of the school children of 
the project. 

Second, prepare a fair and impartial per 
capita cost for the annual education of such 
pupils. 

Third, submit a figure based on the two 
foregoing facts, present it to the federal 
housing authority, and then battle along all 
fronts to see that the figure is met. 

In conclusion, the following editorial from 
the Courier-Post of Camden may prove 
helpful: 

Fair Play for Audubon; Why Not Camden? 

When is the Federal Government going to 

play fair with Camden City taxpayers? One 
more powerful argument supporting Camden’s 
claim for added fees, in lieu of taxes, at West- 
field Acres has been advanced by Dr. Ethan A. 
Lang, president of the Camden board of educa- 
ion. 
Dr. Lang has demanded the Federal Govern- 
ment pay the city “substantially more” money 
than the $4,700 it pays now — because it costs 
the city at least $61,000 a year to educate the 
400 children residing in the East Camden housing 
project. 

Time and again the Courier-Post Newspapers 
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have pointed out the inequity of the Federal 
Government’s arrangement with Camden City 
for Westfield Acres —and the offer made to Au- 
dubon Village. 

At Audubon, the government has agreed to 
pay, for educational purposes, the sum of $17,066, 
based upon the local school rate. 

In addition, Audubon has been offered another 
$15,260 for “other” municipal services. This brings 
a total of $32,326 into the municipal treasury at 
Audubon. 

The government contends the payment to 
Audubon to be just—and so do we— because 
the housing project there was built under the 
terms of the Lanham Act to provide homes for 
defense workers. 

Westfield Acres, it is argued, was a slum- 
clearance project designed to provide low-cost 
housing for persons who previously lived in sub- 
standard dwellings. 

So what? That doesn’t fill any holes in Cam- 
den’s city treasury. 

It’s time the government takes off the official 
false face that has been hiding the facts in the 
situation. 

Westfield Acres and Audubon Village are both 
federal housing projects designed to accommodate 
approximately 500 families. 

While everyone knows that the “Acres” cleared 
no slums at all—the project did attract resi- 
dents from substandard homes. 

As a result, the private owners had no ten- 
ants and let their properties further deteriorate. 
They failed to pay taxes on them, and the city 
had to take many of them over, thus adding to 
the burden of other taxpayers. 

That burden has been increased tenfold be- 
cause the Federal Government continues to get 
away with picayune payments of $4,700 a year 
in lieu of taxes at Westfield Acres. 

Now Dr. Lang points out in hard figures the 
money it costs city taxpayers to “carry” West- 
field Acres for educational purposes alone. 

We hope the board of education carries its 
fight for additional money right down to Wash- 
ington. 

Camden City taxpayers deserve the same fair 
break as those in Audubon. 


Effective School Reporting Through 


il 
Installment” Reports 
W. B. McPherson’ 


The superintendent’s annual report serves 
to inform the board of education and the 
general public about the educational and 
business affairs of the school. It brings to- 
gether various statistical studies of school 
progress, achievement, and business admin- 
istration. It forces the school head to or- 
ganize and write statements of facts and pol- 
icies. Working on this report often forces 
to his attention situations which might other- 
wise be neglected. 

The annual report has three weaknesses in 
my opinion. In a school where the superin- 
tendent has no office clerk it puts a heavy load 
of typing, duplicating, and other clerical work 
into the summer vacation period. This has 
always been hard on the school administrator 
in states as noted for their fishing as Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. During the summer 
of 1942 it has been still less desirable since 
many schoolmen have undertaken emergency 
war service work of various kinds 


‘Superintendent of the Upsala, Minn., hools 


The annual report is usually long. This 
means that only the conscientious board mem- 
only the very conscientious 


and only very 


bers will read it; 
board members will digest it; 
rare individuals outside the board will ever 
even glance through it. Its contents are not 
always timely. Very often the material cov- 
ered would have been of more interest to 
the board of education and to the public 
earlier in the school year. 

With some of these facts in mind we de- 
cided at Upsala two years ago to discontinue 
the 30 to 40 page “annual report”’ which we 
had been putting out. Instead we began to 
issue “installment plan’ reports to the board. 
As questions of major interest came up dur- 
ing the school year, the superintendent pre- 
pared a careful statistical study on that one 
matter under discussion. This was then dup- 
licated by student NYA labor, stapled into 
an attractive booklet, and presented to the 
board at the next meeting. The smallest of 
these reports during the past two years was 
a four-page study of the preparation, experi- 
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ence, and training of the present faculty mem- 
bers combined with a study of the present 
positions of the teachers who had resigned 
from the Upsala schools during the previous 
five years. Five of the eight “installment” re- 
ports were six-page booklets. It might be of 
interest to go through the calendar of the 
eight reports which we put out during the 
school years 1940-41 and 1941-42. 


Enrollment and Budget Reports 

The first report related to enrollment trends 
and conditions. The cover page presented a 
full-page line graph showing the trends in 
the total enrollment, the high school enroll- 
ment, the elementary enrollment, and the 
nonresident high school enrollment over a six- 
year period. This graph carried over to a 
prediction of enrollment for the next school 
year. There was a detailed discussion of the 
attendance record for the year past. Also 
included was a list of “dropouts” and the 
reasons for the withdrawals. 

Since the number of teachers in the Upsala 
High School has been increased considerably 
during the past six years there was a table 
showing the trend in pupil-teacher ratios. The 
number of pupils has more than kept pace 
with the number of teachers. The Upsala 
school has nine high school and five ele- 
mentary teachers. So the final section of this 
report is a chart showing the enrollments of 
all nine-teacher high schools and five-teacher 
elementary schools in Minnesota. From this 
chart was drawn the conclusion that Upsala 
teachers have a heavier pupil load than the 
average of Minnesota teachers. Present plans 
are to issue another “enrollment” report early 
in the 1942—43 school year to show the ef- 
fects of the past two years on school enroll- 
ments in our district and area. 

The next study was a five-page report of 
the receipts from and expenditures for extra- 
curricular activities. A detailed explanation of 
the major sources of funds and the larger 
expenditures was given. One superintendent 
in this territory had been under fire during the 
spring of 1940 because of his failure to make 
a satisfactory accounting for these funds. 
This report attempted to thoroughly inform 
the board on all matters relating to the finan- 
cial administration of activity funds through 
the office of the superintendent. To this end 
more or less detailed accounts of receipts 
were given, and a detailed breakdown of the 
major items of expense was provided. This 
report, presented to the board in August of 
1940, was in addition to the regular annual 
audit of the extracurricular fund books. So 
its purpose was more to inform and explain 
than to account for the money in this fund. 

Minnesota law and practice require that 
the board of education in an independent dis- 
trict make a tax levy and, by implication re- 
quire, that a budget be prepared before Oc- 
tober 1 of each year. As a result, one of the 
regular reports to be presented each year is 
a budget outline. The report for 1940-41 
was a six-page statement, with two circle 
graphs showing the major sources of income 
and the major classes of expenses. Incidental- 
ly, these graphs proved to be of considerable 
interest to community groups. Over six hun- 
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dred copies of each graph were used in public 
relations work. 

The budget report for 1941-42 was a five- 
page report which discussed the major 
sources of income in considerable detail 
Plans are that the 1942—43 report will again 
carry graphs showing the distribution of in- 
come and expenditures. The graphs attract 
better attention. 


Teachers and Pupils Studied 

The third report was presented to the 
board in December of 1940. One of our 
teachers had resigned in October to be mar- 
ried and the question was asked, “Just what 
happens to these teachers that we release 
from contracts here?” To answer this, a study 
was made of the present positions or status 
of teachers who had been released during the 
previous five years. Board and superintendent 
were pleased to find that those who had con- 
tinued in teaching were in much better posi- 
tions than they had had in Upsala. To quote 
the report, “We have been able to select, 
use . . . and train teachers whose abilities 
qualify them for better positions.” With this 
report was a section on the training, experi- 
ence, and preparation of the present staff. 

The Minnesota Legislature met in January 
of 1941 with the usual problems about state 
aid, nonresident pupils, and new legislation 
agitating boards and schoolmen. During one 
of our discussions a board member asked 
these two questions, “Just how much does 
it cost us to educate a child for a year or for 
a day? How much do we get in state aid for 
each resident pupil, and how much more do 
we get for each nonresident high school 
pupil?” The answers to these questions were 
the subject matter of the fifth and last re- 
port to be prepared during the 1940-41 
school year. 


The Second Year’s Reports 

During the past school year (1941-42) 
three reports were presented. The first was 
the annual budget. The second was a detailed 
discussion of our school transportation setup 
Our school transports about 85 per cent of 
its students, so this part of the school busi- 
ness is an important administrative responsi- 
bility. State law and regulations which af- 
fect transportation, mileage of routes, the 
number of pupils hauled by routes, and a de- 
tailed breakdown of expenditures were the 
principal features of this report. The last 
part of the report discussed the sources from 
which money is obtained to meet the ex- 
penses of operating the bus system. The front 
page presented a map showing the routes and 
the boundaries of the area served by our 
buses. 

The third report of the year was a detailed 
room-by-room discussion of the repair and 
upkeep needs of our school building. Since 
new construction is definitely out of the ques- 
tion “for the duration” and since our building 
is crowded, it was felt that an intelligent pro- 
gram of maintenance should be available. So 
the repairs which might be made were divided 
into three classes: 

Class I. Repairs which need immediate con- 
sideration to prevent accident or deterioration 
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Class II. Repairs which will be needed in 
the not too far distant future. 

Class III. Those repairs which can be post- 
poned for sometime without serious ill effect. 

In classifying, consideration was given to 
the fact that the regular janitor-engineer can 
do some of the repair work and this type of 
work was classified as high as was reasonable. 
The board of education was very careful to 
follow this study in carrying out its summer 
maintenance program this summer. It is 
planned that a review of the repair needs 
will be a regular feature of the March or 
April meeting of the board each year. 


Community Uses of Reports 


Now as to our actual experience with this 


type of report: Since each report was on a 
special topic it was possible to prepare the 
discussion more carefully than in an all-in- 
clusive “annual report.’”’ The board members 
were definitely interested in each report and 
many asked for extra copies to give to friends 
and neighbors. One remark was, “I'd like to 
give an extra copy to my brother. He is al- 
ways watching the school bills.” After each 


4] 


report was presented to the board a short 
news item which reviewed the report was 
run in the local paper. In this item it was 
mentioned that copies of the complete report 
could be obtained from individual board mem- 
bers or from the superintendent. Finally, 
copies were made available to the members. 
of the PTA at their regular meetings. As a 
result of these methods 50 copies of each 
report were circulated and 600 copies of the 
budget graphs of 1940-41 were distributed 
over and above 80 copies of the full report. 

During the school year 1942-43 we shall 
continue this style of report. Of course, the 
subjects covered will be some new, some old, 
some new angles on old subjects. The budget 
report will be much the same as the 1940—41 
report. Some reports will cover the same 
material as those of 1940-41, for we feel 
that a two-year cycle in presenting certain 
facts is well to follow. Whatever the sub- 
jects covered, we shall make the reports time- 
ly, better prepared, and interesting and sig- 
nificant to read. Our experience of two years 
convinces us that we prefer the installment 
plan of annual reports. 


School-Personnel Policies and Problems 


Personnel policies in public school systems 
must undergo radical revision if efficiency 
and economy are to be effective during this 
war year. More than ever, it is valuable to 
keep in mind the necessity of contented and 
interested staffs in every division of the school 
system. The tug on school employees which 
comes from the war industries and from the 
more prosperous divisions of business can be 
overcome most effectively by policies which 
make for satisfaction and security. 

In this connection, a series of recommenda- 
tions, prepared by the Office of Personnel of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is well 
worth considering. With slight modifications 
adapted to the school situation, the eight 
recommendations of the director of personnel 
are as follows: 

1. Streamline the Job. Some _ procedures 
can be curtailed temporarily — perhaps per- 
manently. The simplest and most effective 
method of increasing output per worker is to 
decentralize authority — put responsibility for 
decisions as far down the line as the employee 
can take it, and reduce reports to the minimum 
that will give opportunity to check for errors. 
The entire staff can help on this — they may 
know more short cuts on their individual jobs 
than you do. 

2. Plan for the Orderly Release of Men 
to the Army. List the status of each eligible 
under your supervision, and plan his replace- 
ment ahead of time. In securing replacements, 
give preference to overage men, to women, 
and to others unsuited for armed service. 

3. Speed Up Training. For the duration, 
every staff man, supervisor, inspector, techni- 
cian, specialist, on through to file clerk, is 
a trainer. New recruits need to be trained 
rapidly. The objective is to share information 
and skills; to improve performance rather 
than to list mistakes; to teach rather than 
to shoot trouble. Training takes more time 
than blaming but is worth the difference 

4. Train to Win. Pare to the essentials: 
select high-effort methods, high-production 


routines. Explain to each recruit the impor- 
tance of his task in the whole effort. Let 
him learn all he can by doing. Special tasks 
can often be isolated and taught consecutively, 
so that the new worker can be of proficient 
service on some items while learning others. 
Emphasize the test. 

5. Every Employee a Pinch Hitter. The old 
idea that one skill is enough for any one 
worker is out. We need versatile, self-reliant 
personnel in all ranks, in all agencies. Co- 
operative spirit alone does not supply the 
experience needed in emergencies. Technical 
workers are not always familiar with super- 
visory problems and appreciate instruction in 
directing others. 

6. Up-Grade Present Employees. Most of 
them can make it — with intensive training 
on war objectives and the new meaning of 
responsibility and authority. Experience 
counts, but it should be pointed for each 
employee toward definite opportunities for 
promotion. Some offices are using tests for 
fitness. Others modify the apprentice and 
understudy systems. Many workers grow in 
morale and efficiency when they share in 
training responsibilities. 

7. Be Prepared for Quick Changes. In 
every public office the war may require re- 
direction of energies at any time. New forms 
of civilian aid in the war effort will be asked 
as new emergencies arise and new programs 
must be undertaken. The staff should be a 
“task force” for leadership in any community 
enterprise. 

8. Every Employee Is a Trustworthy In- 
formation Center. This is a citizen’s war in 
which everybody wants to help. To help they 
need to know. Local public employees are 
holding public jobs and they are looked up 
to for information on the whole range of 
the war activity. Any questions put to them 
should not be considered unreasonable. They 
should, however, be careful to state only facts 
and to assume correct attitudes. 
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Effects of the War Effort on School 
Administration in the South 


Crawford Greene’ 


School administration and organization in 
the South are being materially affected by the 
war. Material adjustments were already under 
way in many local school systems during the 
closing months of the 1941-42 school year. 
Further modifications will be necessary to 
adapt the schools to the changing conditions. 
The nature of these changes will be dictated 
by the changes in the job to be accomplished, 
but the crucial point in the situation is that 
those charged with administrative responsi- 
bility be fully aware of both the nature of the 
changes and the implications of those changes 
for the administrative function. 

The war is changing the job to be done by 
the schools. Business does not go on as usual 
during war, and so the management of that 
business cannot go on as usual. In order to 
secure a picture of the situation to date and 
to plan for the future, a major committee 
of the Third Annual Southern States Work- 
Conference on School Administrative Prob- 
lems, held at Daytona Beach, Fla., June 1-13, 
devoted its deliberations to “The Implications 
of the War Effort for Public Education in 
the South.” The Committee was headed by 
Dr. A. D. Holt, executive secretary of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 


What the States Are Doing 

Preliminary to the Conference, question- 
naires were sent to select groups in the 14 
southern states, to determine the adjustments 
in organization and administration already 
effected. Responses were received from each 
state. 

The summary showed that few adjustments 
had been made on a state-wide basis, but that 
many local adjustments had been made, 
especially in war industry centers and where 
labor shortages had occurred. Two states have 
made provisions for shortening the term for 
students entering the armed services. Nine 
states reported that in scattered areas schools 
were being operated six days per week, but 
opinion was divided as to the desirability of 
the plan. 

Four states reported that some high schools 
encourage students to take heavier loads in 
order to accelerate graduation, but 10 states 
reported no change from their normal policy. 
No plans were made for speeding up high 
school graduation by lowering requirements 
for graduation, but in all states schools are 
enriching the high school work with war effort 
studies in certain areas. 

Five states have found it necessary to 
shorten the school day in crowded areas. The 
crowded conditions of some defense areas 
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have resulted in shortened school days becayse 
of double shifts. No state reported changes 
in the length of the vacation period. 

Eight states have deferred school consolida- 
tion as a general policy for the duration. To 
date no states have been forced to drop 
existing consolidations because of transporta- 
tion difficulties, yet transportation will soon 
be one of the critical problems of rural 
schools. 

Five states have a modified form of central- 
ized agency established by the state depart- 
ments of education for the purpose of pro- 
moting state-wide correlation in the war 
efforts of schools. 


Three Needed Types of Adjustment 


The committee felt that at least three gen- 
eral types of adjustments in school organ- 
ization and administration are necessary. 
First, the administrator must make many 
fundamental personal adjustments. Adequate 
adaptation to the war effort cannot depend 
upon machinery alone but must stem from 
certain changes in the convictions, scales of 
values, and major emphases in the activities 
of the administrator himself. Second, changes 
must be made in the administrative function. 
New activities must be devised and old ones 
modified; treasured devices must be scrapped 
or changed completely in emphasis. Third, the 
organizational framework will have to be 
modified in many ways in order that the 
changed administrative demands can be met. 
Most of the organizational changes cannot be 
thought of as temporary expedients, since an 
organization must be evolved which will carry 
the weight of a tremendously different educa- 
tional enterprise during the war and after 
the war is over. 

The suggested adjustments by the admin- 
istrator may be summarized as follows: more 
work, more information, more alertness, more 
public-mindedness, less traditionalism, more 
cooperativeness. 

In the field of administration suggestions 
were made in the following areas for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the school .program: 
increased attention to teaching, increased 
attention to the curriculum, increased atten- 
tion to economy, modification of schedules, 
types of modified schedules, protection of 
teachers, and development of morale. 

Adjustments in organization must be made 
on both state and local levels. At the state 
level, the organization of the department of 
education should be modified to provide 
machinery and fix very definite responsibility 
for: (1) keeping fully aware of the develop- 
ment of the war effort and the exact nature 
of the war program; (2) providing opportu- 
nities for the schools to serve in the war 
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effort; (3) creating adequate liaison between 
the schools and other war agencies. In addition 
machinery must be provided for leadership 
in curriculum adaptations, for co-ordination, 
planning, and research, for public relations, 
and for the modifications of general practices 
where need will arise such as in the certifica- 
tion of teachers and the impairment of school 
income. 


More Local Planning 


At the local level, machinery for war 
functioning must be established. The superin- 
tendent, or some designated official, must be 
free enough from traditional duties to: (1) 
stay in close touch with war effort develop- 
ments; (2) perform the necessary liaison 
work; (3) supervise and promote special 
war undertakings such as sugar and gasoline 
rationing, war stamp sales, and first-aid train- 
ing; and (4) co-ordinate the war efforts of 
all parts of the local school system. The 
impending shortage of teachers may necessi- 
tate the provision of additional supervisory 
personnel in many systems. The organization 
of the local system must be modified in such 
ways as are necessary to utilize every avail- 
able resource. For example, a clerk may relieve 
a principal sufficiently to enable him to double 
the time devoted to supervision. 

As at the state level, the necessity for 
significant research by the local school system 
is readily apparent. In some cases the only 
modification needed will be the assignment 
of new research functions to the present organ- 
ization. In other cases, a new organizational 
setup must be established through additional 
personnel or reassignment of function to old 
personnel. Particular attention should be paid 
to research dealing with: (1) evaluation of 
the school offering; (2) local war-brought 
problems; (3) local postwar problems; and 
(4) possible economies in operation. 

The larger the system, the greater the 
attention that must be given to the develop- 
ment of an effective organization for public 
relations. Yet in the smallest system a good 
program cannot just grow up like Topsy 
Careful planning and direction must be given 
to the program. An effective organization can 
be built up by the superintendent upon the 
basis of a careful job analysis of the public 


. relations enterprise and a survey of the talents 


and resources available in his existing staff. 


School Finance 

The nation’s war effort has imposed addi- 
tional burdens upon the schools of the south- 
ern states and decreased the ability of these 
states to finance an adequate foundation pro- 
gram of education. The schools have been 
required to do even more than they were 
doing before the war, and they have or will 
have less revenue with which to meet the 
increased obligations and duties. 

The necessity for imposing heavy federal 
taxes will materially reduce the proportion 
of the total tax dollar left for essential state 
services. Likewise it seems that there will be 
no general war prosperity to provide generally 
increased revenues for schools, although here 
and there for a while the revenue undoubtedly 
will be kept at prewar levels for a short period 

The immediate problem facing southern 
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schools is that of meeting the increased cost 
of every item that goes into the relatively 
meager educational program in the face of 
dwindling state and local revenues. The com- 
mittee report shows that in nearly every 
southern state major costs have increased, 
ranging from 2 to 15 per cent. In addition 
to increased operating costs, salary increases 
will be necessary to prevent teachers from 
going to more lucrative positions in other 
fields. Between June 30, 1941, and June 30, 
1942, in four southern states for which satis- 
factory data were available, there was a turn- 
over of 9493 among 34,515 teachers, or 27.8 
per cent. The state averages ranged from 21.5 
to 30.8 per cent. Of the total turnover 34.3 
per cent resigned to teach elsewhere, 11.0 per 
cent went into military service, 10.0 per cent 
accepted defense jobs, and 45.0 per cent left 
for other reasons. The increase in war indus- 
tries in the South during the summer has 
resulted in a larger proportion leaving the 
profession for this work. 

There are two other factors which tend 
to decrease the efficiency of the schools — 
one is the practical stoppage of the school 
building programs, except in defense areas, 
and the other is the inability of the schools 
to replace worn-out school buses. The increas- 
ing demand for the equalization of salaries of 
white and Negro teachers also is contributing 
to the financial problems of the South. 


The Lower Revenues 

In the face of increased costs comes the 
matter of decreased revenues. The report 
says: “Providing an educational opportunity 
for one third of the nation’s children on one 
eighth of the national wealth is a difficult task 
under the most favorable conditions and one 
that cannot be met out of the resources of 
the southern states. When on this ever 
present normal burden is loaded these in- 
creased costs, plus a revenue situation in most 
of these states that is far from stable, the 
combination provides almost insurmountable 
obstacles to the South’s already difficult fight 
against ignorance and all the social maladjust- 
ments that follow in its train.” 

Revenue losses have resulted or will result 
from: demands for lowering local and state 
taxes in face of higher federal taxes, elim- 
ination of whole fields of taxation, dislocation 
of normal business and industry from which 
much school revenue is derived, shifting of 
workers to new and strange fields of work, 
and the impelling patriotic movement to invest 
in war bonds thus removing millions of dollars 
from tax-producing channels. Furthermore, 
there looms the possibility of invasion of 
taxation fields hitherto left to the states, such 
as the sales tax. 

Local administrators must meet the 
demands for increased service with lowered 
revenues in prospect. Of necessity some will 
have to resort to methods which are unsound 
economically and educationally, such as lower- 
ing of salaries, reducing personnel, crowding 
of classrooms, failing to make essential repairs, 
reducing fixed charges by buying less fire 
insurance than good business dictates, and by 
curtailing the curriculum offering at a time 
when it should be expanded. 
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Good business principles and sound school 
administration are prevailing in some adjust- 
ments. There are cases where local and state 
governments have been administered so as 
to create surpluses which may be used for 
school purposes. Elsewhere tax rates and 
assessed values have been increased but tax 
limitations in some of the states stymie 
chances of much relief from the former 
procedures. 


Eight Important Recommendations 

Other emergency measures include con- 
solidation of transportation routes, pooling 
of needs and large-scale purchase of supplies 
and equipment, exchange of equipment and 
supplies, and the repair of 
equipment. 

The committee recommendations may be 
summarized as follows: 


discarded 


1. That all temporary adjustments be 
made in accordance with sound principles 
of school finance and administration. 

2. That the base of local support of the 
foundation program be broadened in 
order to place the total wealth of the 
county behind the education of every 
child. 

3. That there be increased recognition 
of the state’s constitutional obligation for 
equalizing educational opportunity be- 
tween the various units of the state and 
placing the total wealth of the state be- 
hind the foundation program. 

4. That when school opportunities have 
been equalized between local units, taxing 
leeway be left the local district for en- 
richment beyond the foundation program. 

5. That there be made a comprehensive 
study of the sources of the school rev- 
enue of the 14 southern states in order 
to provide for better planning and better 
co-ordination of efforts. 

6. That the possible difficulties that 
may come to the schools from earmarked 
funds be carefully scrutinized by those 
charged with the responsibility of seek- 
ing funds for the schools. There is a 
danger that earmarked funds may fail to 
produce budgeted estimates. Schools 
should be on a parity with all other agen- 
cies when cuts are to be made. 

7. That there be a readjustment of fed- 
eral aid to specialized educational proj- 
ects so as to channel all such aid through 
regular public school agencies. 

8. That increased funds be made avail- 
able for vocational education to meet the 
present emergency and train children to 
make a living in the postwar period. 


In conclusion, the committee said, “The 
inevitable, inescapable, and logical conclusion 
of every study of educational conditions in 
these 14 southern states is that the only ulti- 
mate solution of the educational problem here 
is federal aid as proposed in the substitute 
for Senate Bill 1313. The only way the 
nation can show its appreciation for the part 
youth must play in preventing totalitarianism 
from engulfing democracy is to back a pro- 
gram for national equalization of educational 
opportunity.” 
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MR. WILLIAM G. BIRMINGHAM 


Recently President of the Board 
of Education, 
Liberty, New York 


To have served more than a quarter of a 
century on a school board, or any other board, 
is its own tribute to the character of civic service. 
And, when Mr. William G. Birmingham retired 
on August 24, after 26 years on the Liberty, 
N. Y., board of education, the length of that 
service was proof enough of the broad-gauged 
character of it. 

Mr. Birmingham began his services just before 
World War I, and the span of them embraced 
the beginning of the new world struggle. One 
may imagine that when ’17 and ‘18 classes passed 
into a world locked in a gigantic struggle, he 
must have felt that not again in his life would 
similar conditions arise. Yet, only last month, 
still on the board, he looked on and handed 
some of the diplomas to graduates entering into 
an atmosphere charged with even more conflict 
than that of 25 years ago. 

On small community boards, where there is no 
monetary compensation, those who serve must 
attain their rewards in the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment, in the knowledge they acquire, and in 
the prestige which flows to them. From his asso- 
ciation with the Liberty school board, and the 
talents he has applied to it, Mr. Birmingham has 
obtained all these. But, it is the school district 
which has been the greater gainer. 

William G. Birmingham was appointed trustee 
in October, 1916. He was elected president of 
the board of education October 14, 1923, and 
served in that capacity until July 14, 1942. Dur- 
ing this time he has seen one addition equal in 
size to the old building in 1928, and in 1941 a 
new cafeteria and shop building was constructed. 
During this period the number of teachers was 
more than doubled, the high school population 
tripled, and the number of pupils in the entire 
school was doubled. The number of volumes in 
the school library increased from 908 to 9002. 

Mr. Birmingham is a prominent lawyer in 
Liberty where he has had offices since beginning 
the practice of law. He has held numerous offices 
in the county, district, and state law associations. 
He has always been interested in and shown a 
keen insight in public and civic affairs in the 
village and the county. He has always been a 
champion of schools and has striven to see that 
boys and girls in his community have had all the 
opportunities that any public school could offer. 
He has given freely of his time and has never 
been too busy to consult the parents and pupils 
concerning school matters. 

Mr. Andrew Ewing was elected a member of 
the board of education on July 14, to succeed 
Mr. Birmingham. 
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Economy and the 
Superintendent 


A BOARD of education whose members 
have been well chosen knows that the 
success of a school system rests with the 
executives who have been delegated to 
manage the same. These must come to the 
front during budget-making time and say 
what the needs of the schools are in order 
that the work therein may be properly 
performed. It is a rare board that is so 
constituted that its members are able to 
determine upon budget items without more 
than casual recourse to the superintendent 
and his official school-business aids. But, 
in the vast majority of instances, the super- 
intendent of schools must not only pass 
judgment on the budget as a whole but he 
must initiate and prepare the budget docu- 
ment and be prepared to defend every 
single item therein. 

When a board of education is obliged 
to cut and slash a budget in order to meet 
the tax ability of the community and come 
within the capacity of the school treasury, 
then single items must be scrutinized with 
great care. It is here that school superin- 
tendents must be prepared to respond in 
clear-cut terms and tell the board what 
economies can be effected without impair- 
ing the efficiency of the schools. 

Instances have arisen this year in some 
midwest cities where superintendents of 
important school systems have been 
charged with failure to recommend desir- 
able budget economies. Individual board 
members have come forward with the 
criticism that they cannot defend the 
budget as a whole unless they are assured 
that the superintendent has acted with full 
courage in eliminating excessive or un- 
necessary building and teaching costs and 
supervisory services. 

The present time is distinctly not a year 
to eliminate needed school services or to 
reduce the quality of administrative and 
supervisory controls. There is, however, 
every reason to examine procedures and 
policies and to develop the executive 
budgets on lines that will be defensible 
before the people and in the newspapers. 
Numerous school systems can still act 
generously toward their teaching staffs 
and make adjustments that will result in 
reduced costs without impairing the work 
the schools are expected to perform. We 
have in mind several medium size and 
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large cities in which the superintendents 
have come forward with programs which 
promise substantial savings. In each case 
the school boards have cooperated by 
adjusting procedures and staffs to the 
changing war situation. 

All this does not mean that considerable 
savings are always possible or even expe- 
dient in the light of the public exchequer, 
on the one hand, and the imperative needs 
of the schools on the other. But, it does 
mean that the superintendent must bear 
in mind such economies as are consistent 
with an efficient school service. 


School-Board Minorities 


THE deliberations in the field of school 
administration frequently reveal the fact 
that the members of a board of education 
have segregated themselves into minority 
and majority factions, which usually 
lead to complications and embarrassing 
situations. 

In tracing the causes which lead to the 
formation of cliques in a board of educa- 
tion it will be found that its members, or 
some of them, have been elected on an 
issue which has divided public opinion. 
Citizens have become members of a board 
of education with an avowed purpose of 
changing some weather-worn 
introducing new departures. 

The citizen who allows himself to be 
elected upon a campaign issue or has 
loaded upon himself a lot of pre-election 
promises is bound to come to grief. 
He may or may not line up with a majority 
or minority group but if he does, he will 
discover sooner or later that he ought to 
be free from all promises and 
allegiances. 

Some observers of American political 
institutions argue that the grouping of 
members of administrative boards is in- 
evitable and advantageous because men 
are naturally progressive or conservative. 
The one group proposes and the other 
opposes, and the deliberations thus pro- 
voked may lead to sounder conclusions. 
This point of view has an undoubted 
element of truth, but it overlooks a fact 
frequently observed in school boards where 
party or other factional groups exist: The 
factions fight one another as such and place 
party or group affiliations above the wel- 
fare of the children. 

No member of a board of education 
should be beholden to a group of men, 
either in or outside of that body. He should 
be absolutely free and 


policy or 


group 


independent to 
exercise his own judgment on any policy, 
project, measure, or departure coming 
within his voice and vote. The interests 
of the school system, its efficient operation, 
should and must be his objective rather 
than group or party prestige. 
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The St. Louis School 
Episode 


THE disturbance which has afflicted the 
school system of St. Louis for 
months, involving columns upon columns 
of newspaper space and arousing public 
sentiment to a high pitch of excitement, 
is headed for a peaceful settlement. 

Anything that might disturb the admin- 
istration of the St. Louis schools assumes 
greater significance because of the remark- 
able prestige that the city has had in the 
field of school administration. 

If the board of education enjoyed great 
distinction during five or more decades, 
it was because it brought the highest talent 
to the service of its school system, such 
brilliant educators as William ‘T. Harris, 
F. Louis Soldan, Ben Blewett, John W. 
Withers, and John J. Maddox as superin- 
tendents of schools. Numerous innovations 
in school services, in organization and 
method, and in subject matter were devel- 
oped under these school executives. 

Then St. Louis, too, led the country in 
school architecture. It employed William 
B. Ittner who, through his great achieve- 
ments in planning and design, was widely 
influential in raising the quality of school- 
houses in the United States. The credit 
goes to the school boards of those days in 
that they permitted the great architect to 
plan buildings that magnificently met the 
needs of a broadened educational program. 

In placing eminent educators at the 
helm, the board reflected its own high 
qualities of personal ability and of civic 
and social service. While the successive 
superintendents clashed occasionally with 
the board the traditional standards of the 
school system were growing steadily. 

In 1930, Henry J. Gerling came upon 
the scene as superintendent of schools and 
rendered fairly good service. His admin- 
istration, however, ended in disaster some 
two years ago, when he became involved 
in financial complications. That all was 
not well in the administration was further 
evidenced in several scandalous upheavals 
in the business department. 

After Gerling’s summary retirement, the 
board of education proceeded to secure 
an educator of outstanding ability and 
chose Homer W. Anderson, of Omaha. Last 
spring the newspapers announced that a 
majority of the board had concluded that 
Dr. Anderson had failed in his admin- 
istration and would be asked to resign. 
Apparently he had displeased an older 
group which desired certain patronage, and 
a younger group which wanted immediate 
reforms suggested in the Strayer survey 
report. Dr. Anderson refused to resign, 
asserted that his administration was effi- 
cient, and warned that he would legally 
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enforce his contract. 
board supported him. 

Then the situation became intense. 
There were citizens who defended Ander 
son and condemned the board of educa- 
tion. It was pointed out that some of the 
board members had favored relatives for 
school jobs. Harsh things were said and 
some citizens even urged that the board 
of education resign. 

The board, however, proceeded in an 
orderly way to dismiss Dr. Anderson. A 
hearing was begun but was halted through 
a temporary injunction. The injunction 
was dismissed and the board was told that 
it was within its rights to discharge the 
superintendent after a hearing if he were 
found to be incompetent. 

In the midst of the uproar, Dr. Anderson 
suddenly received an appointment with the 
Treasury Department at Washington, at 
$8,000 per year, and asked for a leave of 
absence without pay. The leave was readily 
granted to extend to the end of the super- 
intendent’s term. Subsequently Dr. Ander- 
son was appointed by the board to act as 
adviser in the revision of the high school 
curriculums at a salary of $12,000. 

The sensational and vexatious episode 
was distinctly harmful to all concerned. 
It suggests the necessity of a complete face- 
about on the part of the St. Louis board 
and of the policies relating to the super- 
intendent. 


A minority of the 


The Breaking of Teachers’ 
Contracts 


THE complaint has been heard recently 
in several sections of the country that 
teachers have been breaking their con- 
tracts with school boards in order to 
accept more lucrative positions. A teacher 
has accepted an appointment to a position, 
signs a contract, and then finds a more 
attractive offer. Sometimes it is another 
teaching job in a neighboring town and 
sometimes a position in the commercial 
or industrial field. 

Owing to the war situation many teach- 
ers have been lured into other fields of 
activity where both the compensation and 
the working conditions are more attractive. 
This accounts for the fact that many 
sections of the country are confronted with 
a teacher shortage. 

This migration of teachers from one 
position to another in order to improve 
their material interests cannot be criticized. 
A professional worker has the right to 
market his or her services on the most 
favorable terms obtainable. That consti- 
tutes the business side of the proposition. 

But, when a teacher signs a contract, 
obligating himself or herself to do a year’s 
work, honor compels the fulfillment of the 
agreement. State Superintendent C. T. 
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TIDYING UP BEFORE 


Malan, of Indiana, recently found himself 
impelled to deal with the subject as 
follows: 


A teacher’s contract is more than a legal obliga- 
tion. It is an honorable expression of good faith 
by both the employer and the employee... . It 
is good administrative practice to organize the 
teaching staff as early as possible. Teachers should 
not sign contracts if they anticipate a change. 

. . Teachers who sign contracts beginning July 1 
should not expect to be relieved of such con- 
tracts next fall. ... The signing of a contract 
should be respected highly by the teaching pro- 
fession. 


An Indiana editor, in discussing the sub- 
ject said: 


But the contracts do not seem to bind any- 
body but the school officials. School officials gen 
erally take the attitude that they will not stand 
in the way of a teacher getting a better job and 
permit the contract to be voided without protest 

In normal times when capable replacements 
are available, there is no reason for strict 
enforcement of contracts that would prevent 
teachers from accepting better positions that 
might become available. With the scarcity of 
teachers that exists now, however, it is not fair 
to school administrators or to children for whose 
education they are responsible for teachers to void 
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COMPANY COMES 


their contracts at the last minute and leave the 
administrators to do the best they can in piecing 
together a teaching staff. 

That statement is reasonably correct, 
but school boards that have experienced 
the embarrassment likely to arise as the 
result of a broken contract have wondered 
again and again whether contracts could 
not be devised under which the obligation 
is not only mutual but reciprocal as well. 


Shall Football Be Dropped? 


FROM a number of sections has come 
news that the boards of education are 
considering the advisability of dropping 
elaborate football and basketball sched- 
ules and other exhibitionist athletics. 

It would seem that the situation points 
to a splendid opportunity to readjust the 
physical-education program and to sub- 
stitute for practices which help only a 
small number of students, well-balanced 
body-building activities that will reach 
every boy and every girl. 
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War Problems in School 


Floor Maintenance Dave E. Smalley 


Until now school housekeeping has not been 
greatly affected by the war, but the pinch 
will be felt with increasing intensity. Prom- 
inent among the mounting problems will be 
floor maintenance, less from the standpoint 
of supplies than from that of equipment. 

Floor maintenance equipment, particularly 
the floor polishing machine, is going the way 
of automobile tires, typewriters, fluorescent 
lights, etc. On August 3, Conservation Order 
M-126 of the War Production Board stopped 
the manufacture of floor polishing machines, 
wax applicators, and a few less important 
maintenance items. Only those already made 
are available for sale. There will doubtless 
be a way to provide applicators made without 
iron or steel, the raw materials which Order 
M-126 is designed to conserve, but there is 
no way of making a floor polishing machine 
without steel gears and metal of some kind. 

Order M-126 specifically designates “floor 
polishing machines,” thereby omitting floor 
scrubbing machines from the freezing order. 
But the omission of scrubbing machines does 
not afford a great deal of relief. The question 
may arise, Why not use a scrubbing machine 
for polishing? You probably could if you had 
a polishing brush to fit it, but if the machine 
has been assembled after August 3, 1942, it 
cannot be sold as a polishing machine nor 
can it be legally sold with a polishing brush. 

Floor polishing machines assembled before 
August 3 may be sold as long as they last, 
and undoubtedly the several manufacturers 
had built some machines before the freezing 
order went into effect. These manufacturers 
had been greatly handicapped, however, by 
priority regulations which prevented the ac- 
cumulation of stocks ahead of the order. 

Essential parts could be obtained only upon 
priority ratings to replace what had already 
been sold, and in view of this condition 
there cannot be more than about four to six 
months’ normal supply on hand. 

While it would appear that the war produc- 
tion board is permitting the continued manu- 
facture of floor scrubbing machines, this fact 
offers little hope for relief. Some of the parts 
essential in any floor machine now call for 
such high priority ratings that only the Army, 
Navy, and war industries can extend them. 
Among these parts are motors which call for 
a priority rating of A-1-j or better, rubber 
insulated conductor cords which have been 
calling for a rating of A-l-c. Rubber wheels 
can no longer be used at all, and aluminum 
can be used only for the Army and Navy 
when specifically demanded by them. 


Production of Machines Ending 


For several months previous to August, 
cast iron has been substituted for parts for- 
merly made of aluminum, and unless some 
future conservation order comes, this prac- 
tice will continue in the manufacture of scrub- 
bing machines. From the standpoint of ef- 
ficiency the added weight of the iron is an 
advantage, for weight on the brush is essen- 
tial for maximum results, either in polishing 
or scrubbing —the more weight the better, 
limited, of course, by the power of the motor. 

Rubber wheels are being replaced with plas- 
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tic, something of an improvement in appear- 
ance and durability. Plastic and iron, for the 
purposes mentioned, can still be obtained at 
this writing on an A-10 rating. 

But the vital part which is threatened now 
with extinction is the rubber-covered conduc- 
tor cord. No kind of a floor machine can be 
made to function without it, and there is no 
substitute. All of which leads to the conclu- 
sion that the production of the electric floor 
machine is rapidly nearing the end. 

The fact that floor machines will eventually 
vanish from the market is an incentive to 
buy a new machine now if a school board 
contemplates buying one at all. If the pur- 
chase of a new machine is not contemplated, 
it is a more urgent inducement to preserve 
the machine or machines already in use. 

The industrial or heavy-duty floor machine 
is bought for utilitarian purposes only, and 
no pride is taken in its appearance. Usually 
it is operated after hours when few people 
see it. Because nobody takes any particular 
pride in its appearance, it is commonly al- 
lowed to accumulate dust, stain, and other 
matter. So long as it seems to function prop- 
erly, little or nothing is done about it. Neg- 
lect is simply a form of abuse, but few 
people think of it that way, and the machine 
is allowed to deteriorate from lack of care. 

Even in times of plenty there is no excuse 
for waste, but in such critical times as the 
present it is shameful and unpatriotic. As in 
the case of practically all equipment, worn- 
out or broken parts are difficult to obtain. As 
said before, some floor-machine parts can be 
obtained on the highest ratings, ratings quite 
beyond the reach of the school. Such critical 
parts as rubber-covered induction cords re- 
quiring copper and rubber cannot be replaced 
at all. There are also motors and motor parts. 
If your motor burns out or if you break a 
part, it is doubtful if you can get repairs. A 
few months hence, it will not be possible. 

Even in the case of a new machine, there 
will be difficulty in replacing broken parts 
though covered by the manufacturer’s guar- 
antee. The manufacturer cannot get the new 
part without a priority certificate which he 
must pass on to the motor manufacturer. 
Actually, this rating should be A-1-j or higher, 
but since the average school cannot supply 
such a rating, either the machine manufac- 
turer robs himself of a part he cannot replace 
or succeeds in getting the motor manufacturer 
to do it for him. In some cases, brand new 
machines, broken in transit to the customer, 
have presented a serious problem for both 
customer and manufacturer. The carrier quite 
willingly pays for the loss, but another prior- 
ity certificate is required to get the new 
parts. It is almost like suffering the theft of 
an automobile tire; the insurance company 
pays the loss but you cannot buy another 
ure. 


Some Preventatives of Trouble 

In view of existing conditions, it is prudent 
and vital that you take the best care possible 
of equipment, for not only will you be unable 
to replace it but you may be unable to repair 
it. In the following paragraphs are offered 
some preventatives of the most common 
troubles: 
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1. Keep your machine clean. If you use it 
only for polishing, dust it off when through 
and polish up the metal parts with a rag. 
If you use it for scrubbing, clean it thor- 
oughly with a wet rag and dry it. Never allow 
the scrubbing solution to dry and remain on 
the machine. Remove the brush and clean the 
underside of the machine. 

2. Never allow the weight of the machine 
to rest on the brush when not in action. To do 
so, causes the brush to flatten out, become 
misshapen, in turn causing the machine to 
wobble in use. If a scrub brush is used, re- 
move it from the machine and lay it upside 
down to dry. 

3. If a brush, even a polishing brush, be- 
comes flattened, soak it for an hour or two 
in water — just enough to cover the bristles 
but not the plywood back. Then lay it upside 
down to dry. 

Because of the plywood backs, the brushes 
come under priority regulations and the metal 
brush brackets threaten to join the ranks of 
scarce parts. It may soon be necessary for 
you to buy your brushes without the metal 
bracket, reusing your old ones. 

4. If you have a habit of attaching your 
brush by starting the machine on it, now is 
a good time to learn the correct way. The jerk 
the brush bracket receives when you attach 
it by starting the motor may break the 
bracket. It is also a shock to both brush and 
machine. The proper way is to tilt the ma- 
chine back on the handle and attach the 
brush with a twist. 

5. A well-made floor machine seldom needs 
oil for the first year, but it is well to examine 
it from time to time anyway. You can always 
replace oil. After the first year any floor ma- 
chine will need occasional oiling. A good motor 
oil (about No. 30) is usually adaptable for 
the gear housing, but do not fill it too full or 
you may damage the grease seals. Grease seals 
and bearings are critical items, too. In fact, 
they are almost unobtainable. Check over the 
manufacturers instructions for oiling. If you 
don’t have them, write for them. 

6. Keep the rubber insulated cord clean. 
After scrubbing, wash it off and dry it. Soap 
gradually disintegrates the rubber. Avoid kinks 
in the cord, do not step on it, and do not 
run the machine over it. Above all things be 
careful of this cord, for you probably won’t 
get another until long after the war is over. 

7. Don’t tamper with your machine un- 
necessarily, but examine it often. If there is 
a plate enclosing the sprocket and chain as- 
sembly, remove it and check for rust. You 
can halt the rusting of iron and steel with 
a sparing application of motor oil diluted 
one half with kerosene. 

8. If something happens to your machine 
which you don’t understand, it is better to 
write the manufacturer, explaining, than to 
call in a local electrician. It may be necessary 
to do the latter in the end, but it is advisable 
to get the manufacturer’s authority to do so. 
Your failure to do this may jeopardize your 
guarantee. 

9. When you need new parts, of course, 
write the manufacturer, sending your best 
preference rating, but do not blame him if he 
cannot supply a part. He may be just as 
helpless as you are. 


We Must Fight Waste 


Floor machines are only one of many kinds 
of equipment now so essential to our economic 
and social welfare, but which the war is taking 
away from us. We need the equipment to 
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Four questions that any building manager wants 
to have answered in the quickest, most economical 
way are: 


1. What's the best way to keep my floors in A-1 
condition? 


2. How can I clean porcelain enamel safely and 
thoroughly ? 


3. What cleanser will keep painted walls and 
ceiling looking fresh and new? 


4. Can stained marble be cleaned easily? 


Wyandotte Detergent is an all-around cleanser that 
provides a clean, clear-cut answer for any or all 
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these questions. It is the largest selling mainte- 
nance cleaner in the world — free-rinsing, eco- 
nomical in use, the mainstay of building managers 
the country over. 


For those who prefer an all-soluble cleaner, 


Wyandotte F-100 is available for floors and walls, 
particularly effective on wood, red tile, and cement. 


If a paste cleaner is preferred for porcelain enam- 
el, use Wyandotte 97 Paste. 


Your Wyandotte Service Man can supply you im- 


mediately with these products for all your mainte- 
nance cleaning. 





THE J. B. FORD SALES COMPANY, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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The Public Relations Film 


Godfrey Elliott’ 


School-produced motion pictures, as an 
integral part of the well-planned program of 
school interpretation, are playing an important 
part in the progressive administrator’s think- 
ing today. He knows, by reason of his own 
experience or through the reported experience 
of others, that the public relations film can 
make certain unique contributions to the 
success of a well-rounded program which 
draws from all available types of public rela- 
tions media their maximum potential use- 
fulness. 

An unfortunate excess of extravagant praise 
on behalf of the public relations film’s values 
has tended to handicap the intelligent use of 
this valuable medium of interpretation. Most 
certainly, the public relations film is not a 
magic elixir which can dose an ineffectual 
program into vigor; it is a single tool which 
when used properly will contribute to the 
success of the whole program. The same thing 
can and must be said about every other single 
medium of school interpretation. Perhaps this 
is as good a time as any to scale downward 
some of those extravagant claims and answer 
some of the rather categorical arguments 
which have followed them. 

Occasionally one hears some schoolman, 
who has apparently just discovered the 
existence of the public relations film, go com- 
pletely overboard in his claims of what this 
new interpretation tool will do. And, too 
often, this sort of careless thinking has opened 
the way for the inevitable critic who is look- 
ing for an opportunity to lambast any new 
development does not understand. This has 
been the case with the public relations film. 
Careless conception of its functions has too 
often permitted the critic to go unanswered 
when he asked: “Wouldn’t the same amount 
of money spent elsewhere get more and better 
results?” 

It would be manifestly unfair to claim 
that the public relations film can do a better 
job at all times than any other public rela- 
tions tool. It must be evident to the admin- 
istrator who gives thought to the matter that 
each one of the public relations tools has its 
important task to perform. The press, the 
radio, school exhibits, personal contacts, the 
school paper, school functions, and all of the 
many others have certain effects that they can 
realize under certain conditions much better 
than any of the other media. To this group 
should be added the motion picture, for it has 
certain unique contributions to make to the 
success of an integrated program of school 
interpretation. 

By virtue of its motion, the film is a 
powerful attraction force. Human nature will 
ever be interested in motion; the psychologist 
will say that motion attracts even the un- 
willing eye. Holding this attention, once 
attracted, depends primarily upon the quality 


‘Director, Audio-Visual 
Schools, Princeton, W. Va. 


Aid Service, Mercer County 


of the planning and execution that go into 
the production of the film. No one will over- 
look the fact that the same condition holds 
true for any other medium of interpretation. 
However, it is this quality of motion that 
makes the film an attractive tool — this 
quality plus the fact that parents will never 
fail to make an extraordinary effort to attend 
the showing of a film in which a son or 
daughter appears. These two characteristics 
are unique to the motion picture, and their 
value insures the opportunity for some degree 
of success before any of the other inherent 
qualities of the film begin to operate. In 
addition, the very condition under which the 
film must be presented —the darkened audi- 
torium — compels the audience to focus its 
attention on the message that the film holds. 

The film has the sole ability to show details 
of the school program in their natural setting 
and in their true perspective. The film does 
not, for example, indulge in a lot of verbalisms 
about the benefits of the home-economics 
program; it takes the audience right into the 
home-economics laboratory where the oper- 
ation of the program can be observed. The 
film does not present a static picture of a 
single isolated act in the home-economics 
lesson; it shows the audience a group of 
connected that add up to make an 
understandable idea. The film does not confine 
the school visitor to the work that he would 
see upon a particular day and hour of visita- 
tion; it compresses within a few minutes the 
progression of work that consumed days or 
weeks in making a _ purposeful out 
of the unit. 

The critic who asks whether money spent 
on film production might not be put to better 
use elsewhere, often fails to comprehend the 
philosophy of a well-rounded program of 
school interpretation. It must be understood 


acts 
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that there are situations in which the expense 
of the public relations film cannot be justified 


in immediate returns, but it must also be 
acknowledged that where each available 
medium of interpretation is utilized, the 


public relations film makes a _ worth-while 
addition to the program. The film is an addi 
tional tool — another link in the chain — and 
not a substitute for other public relations 
tools. If the press, the radio, and the other 
avenues of interpretation are used to the 
fullest extent, it would be state 
that film production expense could be spent 
better elsewhere. Much of the criticism 
directed at the public relations film has grown 
out of a misunderstanding of the role that 
the film plays in the integrated program. 

School-produced films do cost money —a 
minimum of thirty to forty dollars per reel of 
16mm. silent film, according to the experience 
of schools who have done considerable work, 
The administrator must ask himself whether 
the film’s expense will make a commensurate 
contribution to his local program. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to conceive of a situation where 
the expense of a one-reel film cannot be 
justified. Without ever realizing it, the average 
school system will spend many times that 
amount for printing, 
or for any one of a dozen other items, all of 
which are intended to make a direct contribu- 
tion to school interpretation. 

In addition to production costs, there is 
still another question, which relates to the 
planned use of the film after it has been 
produced. Too often some critic has asked: 
“Why spend all that money on producing 
a film which will be shown once, then put on 
the shelf to accumulate dust?” Why, indeed? 
Such a critic would not consent to the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet for storage on the office 
shelves, yet this is the analogy he tries to 
picture. Just as the planning, writing, and 
printing of a school pamphlet is of little effect 
until distribution has been well planned and 
executed, just so the planning and production 
of a public relations film must be supple- 
mented by intelligent plans for the use of the 


careless to 


for paper, for services, 


completed product. What is the potential 
audience for the film? How large is that 
audience? How can every member of that 


audience be reached by the film? These are 
some of the questions that must be asked and 
answered, if the full value of the film is to 
be realized. 

As soon as the administrator understands 
that use of the public relations film depends 
upon his appreciation of the three important 
steps involved —planning, producing, using 
—he will then be in a position to integrate 
the film with the other tools of interpretation 
at his command. Intelligently handled, the 
film can make its contributions to the success 
of the total program; ill conceived, poorly 
remains a 
brief and 


executed, or carelessly used, it 


mere novelty whose passing is 
unremembered 


_ ad 


4 River Forest, Ill. The board of education and 
the community recreation board are operating 
a joint program of recreation, with a director 
jointly employed, and with school and commu- 
nity facilities pooled for an effective program ol 
physical education. 
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To The Office Workers Of America... 


As contributors to the war effort, 
they merit your praise and recog- 
nition. 


Consider what ourcountry has gained 
through the spirit and ability of these 
men and women. 


No other country has produced office 
workers of such alertness, ambition 
and progressiveness. 

Nowhere else have such workers been 
so willing to improve their methods, 
so consistently eager to replace the 


old and slow with the new and quick. 


This has resulted in the creation of a 


huge office machinery industry of 
which Underwood Elliott Fisher is 
proud to be a part. 


Because this industry exists, our 
Army and Navy possess a supply of 
typewriters and other office machines 
unmatched by any of the enemy. 


Because this industry exists, our 
country possesses a group of manu- 
facturing plants—éui/t to supply the 
world’s greatest needs for office ma- 
chines—now turning out large quan- 
tities of important war materials. 


Day after day we read of deserved 


awards to factory workers .. . here 


is our tribute to America’s office 
workers. 


eAnd here is our promise to those 
workers, several million of them our 
valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our 
maintenance service will continue 
undiminished from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare 
parts ... as well as a complete line 
of carbon paper and ribbons unsur- 
passed in quality, for every make of 
office machine, 


And we shall continue to devise and 
suggest methods for conserving their 
typewriters, adding and accounting 
machines and for operating these 
machines with greater efficiency. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


1 Elliott Fisher Company, 


HELPS SPEED THE NATION'S VICTORY 
One Park Ave., New Y 


rk, 


; Za 
N.Y. <2ERrQCG Lia 
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Sion savage warbirds... 
60 thousand in 1942... 
125 thousand in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the 
Victory Program—and America is going 
to beat that promise. 


It calls for new construction at record- 
breaking speeds . .. mile-long bomber 
plants, the largest in the world. 


Heating problems presented by the 
new building program depend for their 
solution on the heating lessons learned 
in peace-time. 


Fifty years of experience taught 
America the practical economy of 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating. 
Built around all the natural advantages 
of steam as a heating medium—flexibil- 
ity, speed, safety. Used successfully in 
more than 75,000 buildings. 


For school executives planning future 
building construction or modernization, 
we have a book giving case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations. 


Here is a guide-book to better heat- 
ing with the Webster Moderator System. 
Gives proof of heating comfort, savings 
in dollars and cents. No exaggerated 
claims. No promises. Just 75 pages of 
heating results. 


Write for “Performance Facts.” 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 





Steam Heating 
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School Law 


School District Government 


A petition merely alleging that the treasurer 
of an independent school district registered and 
paid warrants issued against an appropriation 
for which there was no authority of law and 
as to other warrants, that they were issued, 
registered, and paid out of an appropriation made 
for different purposes and as to still other 
warrants, that they were issued in separate small 
amounts to avoid the necessity of competitive 
bidding for the aggregate of certain expenditures 
did not state a cause of action against the 
treasurer and the sureties on his official bond. 
70 O. S. 1941, §§ 132, 133. — State ex rel. Bowen 
v. Scruggs, 127 Pacific 2d 152, Okla. 

Interest on school district warrants is allowable 
even in the absence of an appropriation therefor, 
and hence the treasurer of an independent school 
district and surety on his official bond could not 
be held liable for registering and paying warrants 
in payment of interest on various warrants with- 
out an appropriation therefor. 70 O. S. 1941, 
§§ 132, 133.—State ex rel. Bowen v. Scruggs, 
127 Pacific reporter 2d 152, Okla. 


School Distr'ct Taxation 


Where a decrease in student enrollment resulted 
in a corresponding decrease in state aid and 
created an excess number of teachers, teachers 
whose names appeared on an eligible list could 
not compel their appointment to fill vacancies 
caused by declinations of previous appointments, 
since by statute, the board of education was 
precluded from incurring any liability beyond the 
funds appropriated by the state and city for its 
use. New York Education Law, §§ 872, 877, sbds. 
7, 10, 14.— Eisenberg v. Board of Education of 
City of New York, 35 N. Y. S. 2d 317, 264 App. 
Div. 318. 

Teachers 

The benefits from a retirement fund estab- 
lished by the Teachers’ and State Employees’ 
Retirement Act are not “gratuities” but con- 
stitute deferred payments of “salary,” and hence 
the act does not violate a constitutional provision 
that no men are entitled to exclusive emoluments 
or privileges from the community but in con- 
sideration of public services. N. C. public laws of 
1941, c. 25, as amended by the public laws of 
1941, c. 143; N. C. constitution, art 1, 7.— 
Bridges v. City of Charlotte, 20 Southeastern 
reporter 2d 825, 221 N. C. 472. 


Pupils 

The transportation of children to a high school 
by members of their own family cannot be 
arranged for at the expense of the common 
school district with the right of contribution 
from state appropriations where there is already 
a bus route established and functioning. Minn. 
laws of 1939, c. 437; Mason’s Minn. state supp. 
of 1941, §3156-9(7), subd. 2.—Perszyk. v. 
School Dist. No. 32, 4 Northwestern reporter 
2d 321, N.C. 

The state of New Jersey may compel those 
who attend the public schools to salute the flag. 
N.J.S.A. 18:14-80. — In re Latrecchia, 26 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 881, 128 N. J. L. 472, N. J. 
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School Board News 
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4 Dallas, Tex. Among the new courses to be 
offered in the night school this year are map 
reading, Chinese, civil aeronautics ground courses, 
and home repair work. 

4 Fort Worth, Texas. The school board is 
facing the necessity of paying higher prices for 
commodities the schools need to operate the 
lunchrooms during the next year. The board 
will be compelled to order the serving of smaller 
portions, or charge higher prices for articles 
served. It was found that prices of meats have 
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gone up from five to ten cents. Milk and ice 
cream are about the same, but ice will cost five 
cents more per hundred pounds than last year. 

@ Superior, Wis. The school board has 
approved a report of a special committee that 
all school employees be given increases of $12.50 
per month. Twelve-month employees will receive 
the increases, beginning with July, 1942, and other 
employees from September on, at the rate of 
$12.50 for each month of employment. Employees 
who work on a part-time basis will be paid an 
increase in proportion to the amount of time 
they work. 

4 Gloucester, Mass. The school board has 
voted against all leaves of absence for employees 
for the purpose of entering positions other than 
the armed forces. The superintendent was ordered 
to make temporary appointments of former 
teachers who have married, until inexperienced 
women obtain more experience. 

4 Hollywood, Calif. Under a ruling of the 
school board, high school boys were permitted 
to work in harvest fields and attend classes half- 
days during the early part of September. 
Through the half-work and half-school method, 
it was believed sufficient manpower would be 
furnished to farmers in need of it. 

@ Chickasha, Okla. The school board has ruled 
that teachers who voluntarily enter defense work 
shall not be given leaves of absence from their 
teaching positions. The rule does not affect men 
called or drafted into the armed services of the 
country. 

@ Tulsa, Okla. A survey of school-building 
facilities has been undertaken by Floyd A. Ram- 
sey of the United States Office of Education staff 
to determine the need for new temporary build- 
ings to relieve congested situations. 

4 Kewanee, Ill. The board of education has 
decided to continue its policy of pay-as-you-go 
for supplies and equipment. 

4 Parma, Mich. School hours for the school 
children begin and end 15 minutes later during 
the new school year. The high school schedule 
includes eight periods a day, from 8:45 a.m. to 
4 p.m. The new schedules were put into effect 
to give longer class periods and to make it un- 
necessary for pupils to come to school when it 
is still dark. 

4 At Elmhurst, Ill., the public schools have 
started the new school year under the annual 
promotion system. A special course in industrial 
work is being offered this year to junior high 
school boys, as a means of supplementing the 
regular industrial-arts program. Mr. B. A. 
Lenhart is the instructor. 

4 Burley, Idaho. Under a new policy of the 
school board, the public schools were opened 
for the new school year on August 10, and 
sessions will be suspended for the full month of 
October in order that all pupils available might 
be used to harvest potatoes, sugar beets, and 
beans. An acute labor shortage made the early 
starting of school sessions necessary. 

During the year, special emphasis will be 
placed upon mathematics, mechanics, science, 
and less upon the social studies. Senior high 
school students have been enrolled in such sub- 
jects as drafting, radio, physics, chemistry, aero- 
nautics, welding, advanced commerce. Physical 
education instruction is being given added 
emphasis, with all junior high school students 
enrolled in physical education daily. 

The Burley schools have an enrollment of 2400 
and are under the direction of Supt. George 
E. Denman. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. In cooperation with the 
government, the school board is sponsoring a 
series of aviation institutes. The institutes are 
open to all preflight aeronautical teachers and 
department heads in the public and parochial 
schools of the city and the surrounding suburbs. 
Officials and technical experts of the Army air 
forces, Navy, civil aeronautics, weather bureau, 
the several airlines, and other organizations are 
cooperating in offering teaching aids and provid- 
ing practical reservoirs of aeronautical knowl- 
edge. The courses feature especially phases of 
basic preflight training, including navigation, 
communications, aerodynamics, meteorology, 
engines, design and structure, air regulations, 
and safety. 
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COLORFUL 
WALL CHART 


Showing in 
graphic detail how 


SCRAP 


is turned into 


FIGHTING 
WEAPONS! 
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The exciting picture story of ‘‘How Steel Is Made’’— ment-sponsored ‘‘Plan for Organization of the School 
to help you get across to your pupils the pressing need Children of America in the National Salvage Program,”’ 
for steel scrap! Inspiring information on what one old as outlined in the booklet called, ‘““Get In the Scrap!”’ 
lawn mower will make—one old bucket—one old tire. Acopy of this chart has been sent toevery teacher in the 

Use this striking display chart as part of the Govern- United States. If you do not receive yours—send for it. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SALVAGE COMMITTEE 


McCANN-ERICKSON, INC., 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 
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Hillyard Floor Treatments ‘penetrate 
~ deeply into the wood cells, seals the | 
~ wood fibres and becomes an integral 
“part of the surface and a permanent 
pe Base for Hillyard’s Flogr Finish. Callor «4 
~_awire us for a Hillyard Maintenance 
* _Engineer, his advice and reconimenda- 
tions are FREE. 
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Teachers and Odministration 





4 New Orleans, La. The federal court has 
recently ruled that Negro teachers in the public 
schools must be paid salaries equal to those of 
white teachers whose qualifications and experi 
ences are the same. 

4 The Michigan state board of education has 
opened the way for the return to work of retired 
school teachers, to help relieve a shortage in the 
public schools. The board has authorized the 
issuance of war emergency licenses to previous 
holders of state-wide certificates such as county 
normal or first- and second-grade certificates. 
Former teachers may teach for one year without 


additional instruction. The permit may be 
renewed from year to year during the war 
emergency. 

4 Fort Worth, Tex. Under a ruling of the 


school board, teachers who leave to accept war 
jobs will forfeit their positions with the public 
schools. The rule does not apply to those granted 
leaves for the duration in the past, or to men 
drafted into the armed forces. 

4 The Circuit Court of Detroit, Mich., has 
issued a temporary injunction restraining the 
Hamtramck school board from discharging its 
teachers or abolishing the present school code 
until the conclusion of a suit started by the 
Federation of Teachers (AFL). Edward N 
Bernard, attorney for the teachers, had requested 
the injunction because the board had rescinded 
the code while the hearing was in progress 

4 Alton, Ill. The superintendent of schools 
has announced a project for internship of teach 
ers, which is to be made available to a small 
group who are qualified scholastically as in- 
structors, but are without classroom experiences 
requisite for regular employment. The plan is to 
select four to six recent college graduates and 





to give them training in service in the same way 
as nurses train in a hospital. At the end of the 
year, the interns showing the proper qualifica 
tions will be advanced to regular appointments. 
¢ Normal, Ill. The city schools lost 25 per cent 
of their teachers to the armed forces, to the 
war industries, and to marriage between the close 
of school last spring and the reopening this fall 
All vacancies have now been filled. Previous 
standards of training and experience were main 
tained in the employment of new teachers. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. In a step intended to 
reduce surplus school personnel, the school board 
has ordered that leaves of absence be granted 
for the duration of the war to all teachers who 
may make application. It has been assured that 
tenure rights of those taking leaves to accept 
jobs in the war industries will not be affected by 
their absences. 

4 Peoria, Ill. Under a revised school program, 
teachers during the new school year are teaching 
six full periods each day, or five periods and 
one assigned room period. They are paid extra 
for taking extracurricular work. Each teacher 
is paid at the same rate for the same kind of 
extra work undertaken. A saving of about 
$20,000 a year is anticipated under the plan. 

¢ Bedford, Ind. The school board has voted to 
retain its old policy of employing single women 
as teachers. 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS SEEK TO REMOVE 
UNFIT TEACHERS 

School officials of New York City are earnest 
in their attempt to eliminate physically and 
mentally unfit teachers from the staff. This has 
been revealed in recommendations for disability 
retirement made to the teachers’ retirement board 
Of 228 such recommendations made since Jan 
uary, 1933, a total of 45 requests have been 
made since the beginning of the current year, 
and four have been approved to the board of 
education. In addition, 50 teachers reported by 
their principals as apparently unfit, are await- 
ing examinations by the school medical board. 


TEACHERS’ LEAVES FOR WAR WORK 

The school board at Sacramento, Calif., has 
adopted a five-pqint policy governing the grant 
ing of leaves of absence to teachers who are 
taking private employment created by the war 
emergency. The five points are: 

1. The person asking for the leave must be a 
regular employee, on a monthly or yearly basis 

2. The person drafted must be granted a leave 

3. The person who enlists in any department 
of the service is eligible for a leave. 


4. All cases of call into any branch of the 
service based on application are eligible for 
leaves 


5. All other cases must be considered on their 
merits. The welfare of the well as 
consideration of assistance in the war effort must 
be considered. 
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NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

@ The school board at English, Ind., has elected Nose 
C. Stmmcox as president 

@ Samuet Acu, former president of the 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his home on 
was 82 years old 

@ JouHN GALLMAN has been 
school board at Bluffton, Ind 
@ Paut IncRAM has been appointed president of the 
board of education at Normal, Ill., to succeed Dr. Ray 
W. Doud who has joined the armed forces 

@ The school board at Dunkirk, Ind., has reorganized 
with H. J. Roe as president; ANNA WEISEMAN as sec- 
retary; and B. W. Lewis as treasurer 

@ Dr. Mark Greer has been elected president of the 
school board at Vandalia, Ill 
@S. A. Lamppin has been 
school board at Milltown Ind 
@ The school board at Leavenworth, Kans., has reor- 
ganized with Dr. G. Ratpu Comps as president; Roy D 
KUNKLE as vice-president; Mrs. Kate Beuier Cory as 
treasurer; and Ira J. Bricut as secretary 

@ The school board at Bad Axe, Mich., has reorganized 
with Atrrep H. Saver as president, and Mrs. ETHeL 
BRANDON as secretary 

@ JouHN 


school board 
August 8. He 


elected president of the 


elected preside nt of the 


GREENE, a member of the New York City 
board of education for many years, from 1888 to 1918, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on September 2, at the age 
During a period of 40 years he was editor of 


Bradstreet’s Weekly. 


died in 
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MICHIGAN SCHOOLS SEEK TO AVOID DEFICIT 


The 6300 school districts of the state of Michi 
gan have entered the academic year fully aware 
that during the next school year they must pinch 
pennies in order to avoid going into the red 
Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, state superintendent of 
public instruction, believes the pinch will make 
many school budgets stretch funds, and that 
some activities may be sacrificed for the sake 
ol economy 

Many of the larger school districts find them 
selves in difficulty because many teachers have 
resigned, while others have enlisted in the armed 
forces. Another difficulty is the $44,500,000 in 
state aid on which the schools will be compelled 
to operate during the fiscal year. Requests have 
been made for $47,000,000 a year for the cur 
rent biennium and the proponents have pointed 
out that the schools will not be able to conduct 
a full educational program this year with the 
funds available. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 The total budget for the high and elementary 
school districts of Fresno County, Calif., has 
been set at $5,940,675 for the year 1942-43, 
which is a decrease of $94,000 from the total 
of $6,034,675 for last year. The amount to be 
raised by taxation is $2,218,237, or a decrease 
of $142,261. 

4 The State Department of Education at Sacra 
mento, Calif., has announced the apportionment 
ol emergency funds totaling $1,378,302 to schools 
throughout the state, to compensate for average 
daily attendance losses resulting from epidemics 
and the evacuation of Japanese. On a state-wide 
basis, $792,358 will go to grade schools, $555,704 
to high schools, and $30,240 to junior colleges 
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.. Current Events Demand Study; 
People Need Escape_— 


SO CHECK THESE FEATURES 
OF YOUR READING ROOM: 


* IS IT INVITING? 
* IS IT COMFORTABLE? 
* IS IT EFFICIENT? 


Nowapays it is necessary that your library is 
conducive to quiet study and reader-relaxation, We suggest 
that you check the appearance and cheerfulness of your 
rooms... plan to achieve that inviting atmosphere .. . 
that you check on the facilities of your library . . . with 

special attention to comfortable chairs, good arrange- 
ment, careful lighting and efficient supplies. 

Gaylord Bros., with experience covering three wars, 
are well equipped to provide you with every detail of 
library furnishing, and are prepared to make prompt 
shipment of supplies and furniture that will bring to 

your library the features outlined above. Send today for 

our interesting brochure outlining the planning and 
equipping of the library for school or community, 


GAYLORD BROS., ING. 


Syracuse, N. Y,. £1. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


WAR Affect 


Library? 









4 El Paso, Tex. The tentative budget of the Mr. Hickey, who is a native of Cleveland, Ohio, grad- 
school board for 1942—43 is $1,490,229. Of the uated in 1918 from the University of Wisconsin, with 
total. $1.094.000 is for teachers’ salaries. the degree of bachelor of science in education and chem- 


; aa : , istry. A year later he received his master’ ‘gree. H 
4 Bakersfield, Ore. The trustees of the Kern a Aggy ways _master's degree. ‘He 
. se : . Ser taught at the university for five years in the chemistry 
County Union High School District have adopted 


ae Sang ! department, and in 1923 was appointed principal of a 
a budget of $2,554,811 for the current fiscal grade school in St. Louis. Until his appointment as 


year. The budget provides salary increases of secretary-treasurer, he was principal of several important 

$180 per year to teachers, and $120 per year to — elementary schools 

noncertificated employees. The budget also in @ AntHony E. Karnes, formerly district superintendent 

cludes $150,000 toward a future building fund © Schools at Maricopa, Calif., has entered the armed 

of $750,000 which will be raised in five equal jy... and is located at Gardner Field, Tatt, Celil. Dér. 
’ . Karnes served as commissioner of education in Alaska 


annual appropriations. — _ from 1933 to 1940. He served in the Army in Worid 
¢ Los Angeles, Calif. The school board has War I and was awarded the Purple Heart Medal. 


prepared a budget of $44,339,483 for the school @ The school board at Sherwood, Mich., has reorganized 


year 1942-43, which is a reduction of $1,455,178 with Apert Mone as president, and Mrs. Darwoop 
from the estimate of 1941-42 LEONARD as secretary at 

¢ New Orleans, La. The Orleans Parish school @ The school board at Washington, Ind., has reorganized 
board has adopted a budget of $5,956,667 for with Ratpu V. Carr as president, and Ray HoPewe1t 


as secretary 
y sar 047.42 rhi ; P ; »e > T147 ) ° ‘ 
the year 1942—43, which is an increase of $142,026 @ Dr. J. D. Away has been re-elected president of 


over the year 1941-42. The largest item is the board of education at Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
$3,930,777 for salaries of teachers @ Atrrep S. GRONEMEIER, a member of the school 
4 Chattanooga, Tenn. The school board has board at Mount Vernon, Ind., has served on the board 


approved a budget of $1,173,824 for the year for 16) years, 

1942-43, which is an increase of $71,000 over @ Supt. Verne E. Crocker has been re-elected at Crete, 
the past year. The budget contains an item of rary By i yw — el at may gr = — 
» . “Fox = © e a , poe ay are ae 95,6 Nir rocket is entering upon his sixteen ye 
$86,082 for salary increases of teac hers and jani 


of service. 
@ Supt. Harotp H. Erstinc, of Maumee, Ohio, has 


been re-elected for a five-year period. He has completed 
six years of service in the city schools. 


tors. Provision has been made for an increase of 
$3,005 in equipment and supplies, $2,257 in li- 
brary books and supplies, and $5,401 in mainte 


nance of school plants. @ The school board at Ottawa, Kans., has reorganized 
@ Normal, Ill. At a recent referendum meet- with Ratpu Cursy as president; J. B. Stewart as vice- 
ing, a 25 per cent increase in the tax rate was president; and Harry Cartzparner as clerk. 

approved by the voters. This increase will per @ The school board at Wichita, Kans., has reorganized 

mit the city schools to maintain their present with Date Critser as president ; J. Warp Gates as vice- 

standards of services, will provide an improved President; and Louis Gerrets as secretary. : 

salary schedule, and will allow other expendi @ A. J. Hartman has been re-elected as president of 


the school board at Newton, Kans 

@ Dr. Carvin Grieper, of the University of Colorado, 

has been appointed acting secretary-treasurer of the Colo- 

rado Association of School District Boards, to succeed the 
late Dr. Don C. Sowers. Dr. Grieder has been loaned 

PERSONAL NEWS by the university for field work during the fall quarter, 

and will be available for directing the work of enlarging 


tures in keeping with the increased cost of all 
commodities. 


— = ad 


@ Mr. Puiu J. Hickey, secretary-treasurer of the St 


Louis board of education, has been elected acting super- the advisory council on a state-wide basis. All member- 
intendent of the St. Louis city schools, to replace Dr ship fees have been cut in half, and an intensive effort 
Homer W. Anderson who is on leave until August 1, will be made to develop a _ strong, self-supporting 
1944, organization. 
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ON THEIR WAY... 


and their future and the future of this country 
depend on the education which these young 
citizens receive today. It is the responsibility of 
the schools at this time, when armaments absorb 
so large a part of our national income, to make 
every dollar of their budgets go as far as possible. 


One important saving can be made by specify- 
ing that all text and supplementary books be 
bound in BINDERS BOARD. For this dense, 
tough board prolongs the life of a book and 
thereby reduces its cost. Add this clause to all 
your book orders: 


“Books to be bound in Binders Board made 
according to Commercial Standard CS50-34,” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Colonial Board Co. . Manchester, Conn. 

Consolidated Paper Co. . Monroe, Mich. 

The Davey Company . Jersey City, N. J. 
Shryock Brothers . . 


Fandango Mills ....-. Millburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Products Inc., SanFrancisco, Cal. } 
C. H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 











School Building News 


PLAN FOR AFTER-WAR BUILDING 


The board of education at Washington, D. C., 
has approved plans to spend $890,000 for the 
acquisition of sites for twelve schools to be 
erected after the war. The plans call for seven 
elementary school buildings and two junior high 
schools. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


4 Janesville, Wis. The committee on insurance 
has authorized the Janesville Board of Insurance 
underwriters to issue insurance in the amount of 
$1,293,300 on the buildings and contents of the 
various schools. The total amount carried repre- 
sents a decrease of $16,200. The board has voted 
to purchase war damage insurance on the build- 
ings at a cost of $972. 

4 New York, N. Y. Denial of WPB priorities 
for critical materials has caused the board of 
education to cancel proposed contracts for nearly 
$300,000 of replacements and repair of plumbing, 
electrical installations, shop equipment, and desks 
and seats. The proposed contracts were for re- 
pair of equipment in old schools. 

4 Chico, Calif. The school board has voted to 
create a special building fund and has deposited 
$35,000 as a beginning. It is planned that even- 
tually $135,000 will be raised by 1947 through 
appropriation of $25,000 from each of the budgets 
of 1943-44, 1944-45, 1945-46, and 1946-47. 

4 Griffin, Ga. Construction work has been 
started on a new school in West Griffin, to cost 
$70,000. In addition to eight classrooms, the 
building will contain a cafeteria, an auditorium, 
offices, and shop rooms. 

@ New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has awarded a contract for 4,600,000 gal. of 


oil, at 4.8 cents per gallon to provide fuel for 
the 52 school buildings which the city heats 
with that type of fuel. Of more than 800 build- 
ings, only 52 are heated by oil. Most of the 
coal for the others was safely placed in the 
school bunkers before August 1. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of August, 1942, Dodge reported con- 
tracts let for 408 school and college buildings, to cost 
$15,679,000. The report is limited to states east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, not included in the 
Dodge reports, contracts were let during August for 10 
school buildings, at an estimated cost of $3,078,480. A 
total of 13 additional projects were reported in preliminary 
stages, to cost $3,278,100 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the month of August, bonds were sold for the 
construction of new school buildings, in the amount of 
$481,000. During the same period short-term paper was 
sold, in the amount of $117,500. 


TR a TRI a 


Teachers’ Salaries 


i a i a ee 
@ Lockland, Ohio. The school board has 


approved salary increases of 11 per cent for all 
teachers during the school year 1942-43. Under 
the new schedule, elementary teachers’ salaries 
will range from $1,300 for beginners, to a 
maximum of $2,300; high school teachers, starting 
at a minimum of $1,500, would advance to a 
maximum of $2,600. 

4 Bedford, Ind. The school board has raised 
the salaries of teachers from $25 to $90 on their 
1942-43 contracts. The board has also voted to 
add the sum of $80 to the salaries of all teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors, beginning with 
January, 1943. 

¢ Moulton, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a new rate of pay for members of the teaching 


280 MADISON AVENUE 
BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


staff, to include a 29 per cent raise for grade 
teachers, and a 27 per cent raise for high school 
teachers. 

4 New Orleans, La. The school board of Orleans 
Parish has given salary increases averaging 10 
per cent to members of the school staff, including 
the superintendent, the principals, and other non- 
teaching members of the staff. 

4 Dunkirk, Ind. All teachers in the elementary 
schools have been given increases of $5 per 
month, beginning with January, 1943. All but 
two of the high school teachers were given in- 
creases of $100 beginning with September 1. 

4 Kewanee, Ill. All teachers have been given 
substantial increases in salary for the next year. 

4 Madison, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a schedule of emergency salary in- 
creases, affecting 500 employees. It involves in- 
creases of $7 per month for employees receiving 
less than $3,000 annually, and $3 additional for 
those whose salaries were not above $1,800 per 


annum. 
oe — 


PROGRESS IN QUITMAN SCHOOLS 

In the public schools of Quitman, Ga., salary 
increases, averaging 10 per cent, have been given 
to all Negro and white teachers. These increases 
are intended to meet the increased costs of living 
and in most cases bring the salaries to the pre- 
depression level. 

With the opening of the new school year, gen- 
eral continuation courses will be offered in the 
senior high school. These courses will provide 
training in general and commercial subjects for 
out-of-school youth and adults desiring to pre- 
pare for better jobs, or to be better prepared 
for the work they are already performing. In- 
creased space has been provided for the carrying 
on of shop and canning programs. 

The financial situation for the new school year 
is considered to be satisfactory. A long-range 
program has been set up for the schools, which 
will provide a number of improvements depend- 
ent upon increased revenues. 
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? 


eachers 


eventide 


...They FLY clear-eyed and sure toward 


the enemy because of me and my kind, 


those lads whom | saw as gawky young- 


sters in my class a few years back... 


did my best by them...So much for that... 


and they and my present class shall learn 


even better...So long as | have breath... 





A limited number of 

Ditto gelatin machines— 

the R5 Rotary, the Port- 
able and the Filmograph—are 
available without priorities while 
our present stock lasts. Better get 
your Ditto duplicator now! 
















Every teaching tool that speeds and 
improves instruction methods 
speeds the day when American 
ideals shall be accepted by all 
mankind. Proved in this 
nation’s schoolrooms, Ditto 
machines and Ditto work- 
books serve every instruction 
need. They hasten teaching, they 
make lesson absorption an easily 
assimilated game. They release 
YOU for other important work, 
and self-renewal! 

Mail the coupon! You will 
receive the informative booklet, 
“New Short-cuts in Education.” 
Then youwillsee,assomany others 
have, how DITTO not only be- 
comes your assistant in class, but 
also helps in extra-curricular activi- 
ties and school routines as well— 
making copies of anything typed, 


NOW! FREE! Classroom Samples from 
the 1942 library of Ditto teaching aids 


Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalo 
and for Free Samples of Ditto In 
printed workbook pages. Fifty-five 
manuscripts offer a wide choice of in- 
teresting time-saving materials. Some 
of them will fit your needs—will eman- 
cipate you from time-consuming lesson 
preparing and marking. 


DITTO, Inc. 
635 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 

( ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 

( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 

( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed work- 
book pages. My class is: 


r 
! 
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written, or drawn . . . maps, pos- Primary ( Secondary ( ) 
ters,forms, notices, outlines,school Junier High School ( ) 
newspapers, etc., in one to eight Rig Mamie. ...ccccrccosccecsescscsossocecessss 
colors at once, with one easy turn Sahedh..s.ccescccccccesecscesccccsesecssséesees 
of the handle. A bright twelve- RAD 0 10 0x0teecensdednansbestnadadians 
year-old does it! RD. canctctecdccetl County. ....... State 
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Maintaining proper classroom air conditions is a problem of ventilating 


as well as heating. The Herinan Nelson Unit Ventilator solves this problem 


by heating the air when needed, and by cooling it as required through the 


controlled introduction of cooler, outdoor air. 
School Authorities welcome the greater operat- 
ing economy and increased efficiency offered by 
the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator. This modern, 
attractive unit maintains proper air conditions 
without overheating or drafts. The exclusive 


“Draw-Through” design assures unusually quiet 


operation at full capacity. 








NEW BOOKS 


America in a World at War 

By William B. Brown, Maxwell S. Stewart, and Walter 
E. Myer. Cloth, vii-328 pages. Price, $1.80. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y 

This high school text divides naturally into three 
parts: The first three chapters describe the American 
Way of Life, the American theory of government and 
social organization, and the present meaning of democ- 
racy as it is practiced and lived in family, community, 
and national life. 

The second group of chapters describes American in 
ternational relations and the more recent world history 
These trace what the author aptly calls the revolt 
against civilization, with special emphasis on the rise 
of the totalitarian states and their aggression against 
smaller states — against humanity itself 

The third group of chapters which constitute the bulk 
of the work, takes up American policies and war activ- 
ities, with special emphasis on the part played by the 
Army and the Navy, by the mobilized industrial forces, 
and by the civilian population generally. This section of 
the book is distinctly well done and is surprisingly com- 
plete and accurate and written in a calm, factual man- 
ner. So far as present-day knowledge goes, it provides 
a clear picture of the war effort and of the reasons 
behind it. 








Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


Possibly the least satisfactory section of the book is 
the first, which reflects rather an urban point of 
and almost necessarily overlooks many of the cultural 
and spiritual values of democracy that have been growing 
and that must fruition if the peace is to be 
completely successful in the postwar reconstruction period 


view 


come to 


Plane Trigonometry 


By William L. Hart. Cloth, v-172 pages. Price, $2 
D. C. Heath & Co Boston, Mass 

Brevity and clarity mark this text, written especially 
for the pretraining of young men who expect to enter 
the Army, the Navy, or the Merchant Marine. Constant 


applications to actual problems and complete tables are 


features. 


Twelve Bright Trumpets 


By Margaret Leighton. Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Cloth, 172 pages. Price, $1.28. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

This book of 12 tales has for its background the 
middie ages, and while the stories have the charm of 
fiction, they are in reality well-balanced pictures of the 
times, the people, the customs, and the great problems 
solved during these most interesting centuries in the 
world’s history. In language and approach, the book is 
well adapted to children from the ages of 12 to 15, 


and is particularly suitable for school library use 
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American Business Law 
By R. R. Rosenberg. Cloth, 640 pages. Price, 
The Gregg Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 


$1.80. 


This text, addressed to students of high school age. 
is a well-balanced and rather comprehensive treatise on 
American law as applied to the major relationships 


transactions, and difficulties met 
personal business, small 
management of real estate. 
The method of presentation, in the 
language, is a modified 


with in the conduct of 
trade and industry, and the 


author’s own 
induction-deduction approach 


principles of law are stated and are illustrated with 
practical case problems. Typical cases are added, and 
each chapter closes with a series of drills in principles 


in the use of words, and in an analysis of case problems 

The author is very clear in his initial chapter that 
business and legal relations of businessmen must be based 
on sound moral principles make 
from topic to topic, where the law departs from 
sound moral principles because of the difficulty which 
the courts have in administration and enforcement of 
the laws. He does, however, constantly make clear that 
a thorough knowledge of the law is the best insurance 
for ethical action. 

Emergency Care 

By Marie A. Wooders, R.N., and 
M.D. Cloth, xv-560 pages. F. A. 
adelphia, Pa. 

This manual is addressed to professional and practical 
nurses who may be called upon for extraordinary services 
due to emergencies, accidents, and disasters in civil and 
military life. The first 14 chapters describe emergencies 


He does not, of course 
clear 


Donald A 
Davis & Co., 


Curtis, 


Phil- 


of the widest variety and provide simple directions for 
the first aid and continued treatment which the nurse 
can give. Part II treats of hospital emergencies. Parts 


limited to 
special 


III and IV are 
accidents and the 


personal and occupational 


forms of nursing required in 


schools, camps, and factories. Part V is devoted to major 
public disasters and to several chapters on boy- and 
girl-scout aids. Part VI gives information on _ military 
and naval nursing, hospital organization, etc. 

It would be most helpful to have this book revised 
for high school use. Chapters 17 and 21, and most of 


direct 
hospital 


the materials in Chapters 32 to 49, are not of 
help to any but registered 
service or in the Army and Navy 


nurses in general 


As a whole, the book has that directness of language 
and that completeness and accurate brevity of treatment 
which make professional nursing works such a relief 
from the wordy and long-winded texts of the social 
sciences. 

The Law and Public Education 

By Robert R. Hamilton and Paul R. Mort. Cloth, 
xxv—579 pages. Price, $4.75. The Foundation Press, Inc., 
Chicago, Il 

This inclusive work discusses the American case law 
as applied to public education and illustrates the point 
of view of the courts by extensive quotations and, in 


instances, by the decisions. The authors 


have personally strong views concerning the developments 


some complete 


in education which they feel the courts should reflect 
in their interpretation of existing statute laws. The book 
in some instances, is therefore not unbiased as it should 


be, and is not 
which might be 


written with the complete impartiality 
expected in a work of this type 

The book suggests the need of a more inclusive litera- 
ture in the field of school law. While this literature has 
been growing enormously, particularly through the efforts 
of a group of outstanding yearbook compilers, we still 
need a greater number of special works in the fields where 
modified 
broaden- 


the courts are being strongly 
by new legislation, economic conditions, and the 
ing viewpoints of the boards of education 

The Legal Basis of Public School Attendance in the 


United States 

By John Harrison Hutchinson 
University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Ill 

This doctoral dissertation discusses in detail both the 
statutory and the case law basis of compulsory attend- 
ance in the elementary and secondary schools. The study 
thus takes into account the conditions determining the 
legal foundations for attendance as defined by age, health, 
mental ability, scholarship, race and color, residence, 
transportation, transfer, indigence of pupils, and the fees 
required by school districts. 
Plane Trigonometry Made Plain 

By Albert B. Carson. Cloth, 389 
American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill 

This book reflects the present approach to the teaching 
important tool in 


the viewpoints of 


Paper, 190 pages. The 


pages. Price, $2.75 


of mathematics and as an 
dustries and professions. 


Modern Business English 


many it 


Third Edition. By A. Charles Babenroth and Charles 
Chandler Parkhurst. Cloth, xx-625 pages. Price, $3.75 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y 

This book has been magnificently successful because 
of two features: (1) English and especially letter writing 


are taught from the standpoint of complete mastery of 4 
tool in business. (2) The solution of business problems 


and the favorable influencing of persons and groups af 


constantly emphasized as the real reason for writing letters. | 


The present edition contains an appendix on military 


correspondence. 
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en amazing yyee.” 
37 large photos of the worlds greatest musical artists 


-ale. Youd foe only SO* 
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Superb photos of famous Victor Musical Artists ... perfect for 





Only 50c for Photos of all 
these Victor Artists! 


your classroom... teach pupils appreciation of outstanding 


names in music today...send now for your collection at this 


Marian Anderson 
Claudio Arrau 

Rose Bampton 

Sir Thomas Beecham 
Alexander Brailowsky 
Richard Crooks 
Emanuel! Feuermann 
Arthur Fiedler 
Viadimir Golschmann 
Eugene Goossens 
Jascha Heifetz 
Vladimir Horowitz 
José Iturbi 

Hans Kindler 
Alexander Kipnis 


Pierre Monteux 
Grace Moore 
Eugene Ormandy 
Ignace Paderewski 
William Primrose 
Sergei Rachmaninoff 
Artur Rubinstein 
Artur Schnabel 
Fabien Sevitzky 
Albert Spalding 
Frederick Stock 
Leopold Stokowski 
Gladys Swarthout 
John Charles Thomas 
Kerstin Thorborg 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Arturo Toscanini 
Helen Traubel 


sensationally low price! 


Here is a truly wonderful op- 
portunity for teachers—8-inch 
by 10-inch photographs of the 
most important names in con- 
temporary music including 
symphony conductors, opera 
stars, violin, cello, piano, and 
vocal artists and composers. 
There are 37 pictures in all 
for the bargain price of only 50c 
per set. The entire collection is 


packed in an attractive folder, 
each photograph ready for 
mounting on your bulletin board 
or for distribution to your 
classes. .. . You may send for 
as many sets as you like. Just Serge Koussevitzky 
use the coupon below. 3********? lounette biacDenaié 
Photos will be mailed: BUY wns damental 

to you postpaid on : U.S. WAR 


receipt of your cash,+: BONDS MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


eeeeeeeeee 


check or money order. 


RCA VICTOR : 


Educational Department A-10 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 


Enclosed is my cash! |, check money order 


for sets of photographs at 50c per set 


School 


Audio Visual Service 


Educational Dept. « 


Address 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Name | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, N. J. | 
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FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TEACHER 


The board of education of Princeton, Ill., has 
passed its new rules governing the functions and 
duties of the special teacher of physical educa 
tion. The new rules are intended to govern the 
pronounced trend for developing and maintaining 
healthier and physically fit citizens. The emphasis 
on the subject has been shifted from the more 
incidental type of training to the direct and: more 
formal. 

Under the new plan, a special health and 
physical-education committee will be appointed to 
have direct charge of the course to be followed 
All pupils of the first five grades will have two 
periods a week of instruction under the direction 
of the special teacher, and observed by the class 
room teacher. During the other days of the 
week, the classroom teacher will carry on under 
the direction of the special teacher. 

In the junior high school, both boys and girls 
will have two periods of instruction a week. The 
girls will be under the direction of the special 
teacher, and the boys under the direction of a 
man teacher provided for this purpose. The con- 
tent of the course will be the same for both boys 
and girls, except that certain athletics will be 
offered to boys. 

No pupil in the grades or the junior high 
school may be excused from taking physical 
education, except upon the recommendation of 
a physician who must present a written state- 
ment to the superintendent. 

Junior high school students, both boys and 
girls, are required to wear gymnasium clothing 
and gymnasium shoes. The lack of suitable cloth- 
ing, however, will not constitute a sufficient excuse 
for not taking physical training. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Long Beach, Calif. The school board, early 
in September, gave permission to students to be 
absent from school to attend to harvesting work 
on the farms. It was observed that the high 
schools remain closed until the autumn harvest 
had been completed. 

In Los Angeles, high school students wishing 
to continue harvest work were given special per- 
mits. Upon return to classes, they were enrolled 
in short-cut courses to enable them to catch up 
with their classmates. 

4 Kalamazoo, Mich. A new course in preflight 
aeronautics training is being offered this fall in 
the Central High School. The course is being 
offered to 11th- and 12th-erade students who 
have had two years of high school mathematics 
The class will meet daily for two full semesters, 
and an additional section will be started if the 
demand warrants it. 

Another new course is Spanish,, which seeks 
to afford a better understanding of our Latin- 
American neighbors. A food course for boys is 
being offered in the high school, designed partic- 
ularly for boys who expect to work in groceries, 
restaurants, and hotels. 

4 Gary, Ind. The school board has approved 
the trial of a plan to eliminate primary tests and 
cut failures in the first, second, and third grades. 
Each child will advance automatically with chil- 
dren of his own age until the end of the third year, 
when tests will be made to determine his readi 
ness for the fourth-grade work. 

¢ Topeka, Kans. Since September 8, a speech 
correction clinic is being conducted in one of 
the grade schools and is being financed from a 
fund accumulated for this work. Dr. Martin F 
Palmer is head of the clinic. 


PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


Specifications for Electrical Laboratories 

Paper, 37 pages. Published by Westinghouse Electric 
& Mig. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Specifications for individual pieces of laboratory equip- 
ment and equipment lists for schools of varying sizes 
The material will be found useful by school officials and 
teachers in planning electrical laboratories in engineering 
colleges, vocational schools, and trade schools 
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Procedures on Appeals to State School Authorities 

By Harry N. Rosenfield. Paper, 57 pages. Bulletin 
No. 35, 1942. Price, $1. Issued by the New York Uni- 
versity School of Law, New York, N. ¥ 

This monograph outlines for local school authorities 
the procedural practice in appeals and petitions by local 
school authorities and citizens to state school author 
ities. The author has had considerable experience in this 
field of work, as an attorney for the New York City 
board of education. He has lectured at New York Uni- 
versity on the problems of state and local relationships 

The discussion takes up (a) the prehearing aspects of 
appeals, notices to appellants, conferences, etc: (6) the 
formal adjudication of cases, including the hearings and 
their conduct, evidence and briefs, the record, investiga- 
tions, etc.; (c) the posthearing aspects of appeals with 
special emphasis on opinions and decisions. 

Further sections of the study take up such practical 
problems as forms, the legal character of proceedings 
the legal informalities, etc. The entire matter is one 
with which school executives, especially in 
munities, should be fully familiar 


larger com 


Bureau of Textbooks and Building Survey of the 


Chicago Board of Education 

Prepared under the direction of Don C. Rogers, dis 
trict superintendent in charge of textbooks and building 
survey. Published by the board of education, Chicago, II 

This pamphlet discusses the educational phases of 
these two responsibilities as managed by the board of 
education. It discusses buildings and sites, textbook ad 
ministration, and high school libraries 


Crayons, Chalks, and Modeling Clays for School Use 
Prepared under the direction of Edwin W. Ely, Lyman 
J. Briggs, and Jesse H. Jones. Paper, 14 pages. Price 
5 cents. Issued by the National Bureau of Standards 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C 
Contains the simplified practice recommendations R192 
42 covering types, sizes, ang packaging of crayons, chalks 
etc. 
Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Convention 
Report of the 1942 proceedings, California Association 
of Public School Business Officials, at Coronado. Paper, 83 
pages. Published by the Association, L. L. Cunningham, 
secretary Los Angeles city schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Inspected Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous Appliances, 
June, 1942 


Paper, 22 pages. Published by the Underwriters’ Labora- 

tories, Inc., 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

A list of inspected appliances 

Inspected Fire Protection Equipment and Materials 
Paper, 13 pages. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 161 

Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

A supplementary list of equipment and materials up to 

July, 1942. 

Code of Recommended Practices for the Protection 
of Life, Property, and Production in 
During the War 
Paper, 47 


Industry 


pages. Bulletin No. 4263, of the Wisconsin 
Council of Defense, Milwaukee, Wis 

A code, issued by the Council of Defense, for the 
guidance of industry in this area. The bulletin takes up 
plant organization for emergencies, hazards to be guarded 
protection of buildings and properties, protection 
for blackouts and bomb raids, protection of 
drawings, and use of camouflage 


against 
records and 


Annual Report of the Comptroller of the State of 

New York, 1942 

By Joseph V. O’Leary. Paper, 24 pages. 
the State Office Building, Albany, N. Y. 

4 condensed annual report on the finances of New 
York State, showing the various fiscal aspects of the state 
government, It inciudes a tables and charts 
proportion of state revenue returned to 
their own use and the purpose of 
Education is adequately presented. 


Accident Facts, 1942 Edition 

Paper, 112 pages. Price, 50 cents 
Council, Chicago, Ill, 

This summary of the accident record of the United 
States for the year 1941 is particularly inclusive in the 
fields of industry and occupational accidents, motor 
vehicle and other traffic accidents, aviation accidents, and 
home, school, and farm accidents. 

For the teacher of vocational 
and health, the work is an invaluable reference. School 
executives, particularly on the business side, can make 
excellent use of the material for developing school 
personnel policies and for developing that leadership in 
safety which every school system should practice 


Published at 


series of 
showing the 
localities for these 


expenditures. 


The National Safety 


subjects, social science 


The Care and Operation of a Lathe 
Paper, 103 pages. Published by the Sheldon Machine 
Inc., Chicago, Ill ° 
This book aims to enable the beginner to understand 
the modern metal-cutting lathe, its parts, and their func- 
While not a shop kink or handbook, it contains 
und don’ts and is complete in its tool- 


tions 
the essential do’s 


grinding charts 
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| I. Ass COLOR OBR: MO ap BI 
After The Meeting 


A TEACHER’S PRAYER 
(author unknown) 
I ask Thee for a sure and certain skill, 
A patient and consecrated will, 
I ask Thee for a white and perfect dream, 
A vision of the deep and wide unseen; 
Dear Lord, I need those things so much, so much, 
A little child is plastic to my touch 
I ask Thee for a love that understands 
When it should reach and when withdraw its 
hands, 
A selflessness that flings the locked door wide 
For youth to enter while I step aside; 
Dear Lord, I need these things so much, so much, 
\ human soul lies plastic to my touch. 


HUMOR FOR SPEECHMAKERS 
That's Different 
“Dad, what is a traitor in politics?” 
“A traitor, my son, is a man who leaves our 
party and goes over to the other side.” 
“Well, then, what is a man who leaves his 
party and comes over to your side?” 
“A convert, my boy, a convert.” 


Capital Answer 
Andrew Carnegie was once asked which he 
considered the most important factor in industry 
labor, capital, or brains f 
Without hesitation Mr: Carnegie 
“Which is the most important leg on a 
legged stool?” 


replied: 
three- 


Very Good Salesmanship! 


The young salesman was looking very de- 
pressed on his second day in his new job. 

“Come, come!” said the sales manager. “Don’t 
look so down in the mouth. I know it’s difficult 
at first, but you'll soon get on to it. When you’ve 
had a little more experience you'll get along.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said the young man. “When I 
got home last night I practiced that sales talk 
on my wife and now I’ve got to buy her a new 
refrigerator !” 


Asked the teacher: “What does the writer 
mean by ‘the silent watches of the night’?” 
Replied the pupil: “Those they forget to wind.” 


Teacher 

the class.” 
Brown (in an undertone): ‘“That’s me.” 
Teacher: “Did you speak, Brown?” 
Brown: “No, sir.” 


“There's only one honest boy in 


Acknowledgment 


The teacher had given his class a lesson on 
courtesy. 

The following day, when examining the home 
lessons, his eyes lit up with pleasure when he 
found an all-correct paper. 

“James,” he called to the successful pupil. 
“T am greatly pleased with you. All your answers 
are correct, but why have you put quotation 
marks on all of them?” 


“Out of courtesy to father, sir,” came the reply 
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HE NEW WAVY “E"-with-star— 

awarded fixst\to Bausch & Lomb 
—is official nition of continued 
accomplishmen®, in Production for 
Victory. It sym! zes a singleness of 
purpose that justifies any sacrifice 
you or we may be called upon to make. 





Vision for Victory 


to future of the world today 
depends on American industry’s 
capacity to produce the implements 
of war. The Soldiers of Industrial 
Production must be welded into his- 
tory’s most efficient fighting organiza- 
tion before the spectre of aggression 
can be dispelled. 

Because most skills depend on eff- 


cient functioning of the eyes, and be- 


cause nearly one-third of the people of 


the nation still have uncorrected faulty 
vision, a valuable public service is per- 
formed by calling attention of American 
workmen to the importance of proper 
care of their eyes. 

Taking as its theme “Vision for Vic- 
tory, an advertising campaign (one 
insertion of Ww hich 1S reproduced above) 
is NOW appearing in an extensive sched 
ule of nationally-circulated magazines. 
The program is sponsored by the Better 


Vision Institute, a non-profit service 
association, supported by the manufac- 
turing, distributing and professional 
branches of ophthalmic science. 

We also hasten Victory who make 
minds keener and hands surer through 
the improvement of human vision. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY e ESTABLISHED 1853 


HT CORRECTION 
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NOW...A SINGLE PRODUCT CLEANS 


WITH SAFETY EVERY TYPE OF FLOOR! 


KEEPING clean various school floors 
is no longer the complicated job it used 
to be. Now, you can eliminate all special 
cleansers and do all cleaning with one 
safe product—Floor-San. 


You can use Floor-San on rubber tile, 
asphalt tile, terrazzo, wood, linoleum or 
any other flooring and feel absolutely 
sure your floors will remain unharmed. 
What's more, you'll get a thorough cleans- 
ing job, for Floor-San has powerful de- 


FLOOR-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 














PERSONAL NEWS 


California: @ Wayne Hawktns elected at Antioch, to 
succeed George Creary. @ Atton E. Scott, of Livermore, 
elected at Mountain View, to succeed C. D. Gibson. @ E. 
E. Croox elected assistant superintendent at Watsons- 
ville. @ Anprew P. Hitt, of Santa Maria, elected as- 
sistant superintendent at Stockton 

Illinois: @ N. M. Haran elected at Sheffield. @ Eb- 
mMUND Bam elected at Berwyn, to succeed Ivan C. 
Nichoals. @ Roosevett Baster, Tacoma, Wash., elected 
assistant superintendent at Joliet. High School, Joliet 
@ Joun L. Knicut, Kinmundy, elected at Coffeen, to 
succeed C. J. Myer. @ Apert L. Brenn elected su- 
perintendent of Community High School, Skokie. @ R 
J. Exicxson, Collins, Iowa, elected at Colusa, to succeed 
Joseph Mason. @ Monroe Metron re-elected at Normal 
@ C. J. Myer, Coffeen, elected at Cowden. @ Davi 
Zook, Moweaqua, elected at Staunton, to succeed H. A 
Curtis, who has gone to Knoxville 

Indiana: @ M. A. Massey, Owensville, elected super- 
intendent of Gibson County schools at Princeton. @ Rus- 
set Rati, Bunker Hill, elected at Amboy. @ Husert 
Dickson, Amboy, elected at Bristol. @ Davis Royacty, 
Petersburg, elected at Evansville. @ Arcurm R. CHapp 
elected at Anderson 


tergent pi.perties which speedily re- 
move dirt. 


Floor-San Scrub Compound has received 
the approval of the Rubber Flooring 
Manufacturers Association. It is also en- 
dorsed by asphalttile manufacturers. Such 
approval means that Floor-San is mild 


. won't discolor... won’t run colors. 


This is no time to experiment with spe- 
cial cleansers whose harmful ingredients 
can easily ruin expensive, irreplaceable 
flooring. Play safe. Use Floor-San and 
know that no matter where you use it, 
finest flooring is protected from harm. 
Write for complete information—foday! 


THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 


Otmvin HONTINGTON INDIANA . Tonowto 


lowa: @ Ctrtype E. Tuomas, Lincoln, Neb., elected 
superintendent at Sidney. @ WayNe Mentor, Moorhead, 
elected at Sloan. @ W. E. Fay, Barnes City, elected at 
Wyoming. 

Kentucky: @ Marcotm R. Ruoaps, Alexandria, elected 
at Southgate, to succeed Boyd Howard. @ Supr. J. L 
Foust, Owensboro, enters upon forty-first year. @ Boyp 
Howarp, Southgate, goes to Norwood, Ohio. 

Michigan @ James C. Covert, Pontiac, goes to 
Waterford township, Waterford. @ LAVERN NEIDLINGER, 
Cassopolis, elected at Vandalia. @ Herman L. SHIBLER, 
Birmingham, elected at Highland Park. @ Dwicut B 
IRELAND elected at Birmingham, to succeed Shibler. © 
Loyp H. Latcuaw, Lawrence, elected at Centreville. 
@ Hottis Miner elected at Hudson, to succeed E. W. 
VanAken. @ Axmer Otsen, Homer, elected at Camden 
@ Roy Scuroeper, Luther, elected at Remus 

Massachusetts: @ Joun McDevitt, Malden, elected at 
Waltham, to succeed W. H. Slayton. @ Epwin A, NEL- 
sON elected at Brockton 

Nebraska: @ T. R 
succeed E. W. Wiltse 

New Jersey: @ H. T. Hotttncswortn elected at 
Bloomfield, to succeed E. S. Stover 

New Mexico: @ W. J. Arua, Las Vegas, elected at 
Gallup 


McNICKLE elected at York, to 
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New York: @ N. Russet ReEpMAN, Ogdensburg, elected 
at Tupper Lake, to succeed Joseph Donavan 

Pennsylvania: @ CHANDLER B. McMr.an, Butler, 
elected at Bessemer 

Rhode Isiand: @ Ratpu D. McLeary, Brookline, Mass., 
elected at Barrington, to succeed Carl H. Porter-Shirley. 
@ W. R. Hortoway has assumed the superintendency at 
Stockton, Ill. He succeeds H. P. Claus 
@ Ivor J. Rosrnson, Boonville, Ind., has succeeded 
Ralph Meadows as principal of the Newburgh schools 
@ Grant W. Dant, president of the school board of 
the Savannah township high school, Savannah, IIl., died 
in a Chicago hospital after a long illness 

@ Ramon Orteca has been elected chairman of the 
school board of Valencia County, N. Mex. 

@ Harry E. Tyrer has been elected superintendent of 
the Santa Maria High School and Junior College at Santa 
Maria, Calif. He succeeds Andrew P. Hill, Jr., who has 
taken the position of assistant superintendent at Stockton. 

@ CHARLES Brown, of Onekama, Mich., has taken over 
the superintendency at Prescott. 

@ Woopvrmn Hutson, of Boston, Ky., has taken the 
superintendency at Adairville. 

@ Watter W. Scuusert, of Hicksville, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Kelley’s Island. 

@ Paut Fercuson has been elected president of the 
school board at Chickasha, Okla 
@ The board of education at Pueblo, Colo., has re 
organized with Grorce E. Rice as president, and Dr. 
E. W. Spencer as vice-president. CHartes E. FrutcHer, 
Jr., has been elected as the new member of the board. 

@ Jj. N. Recrer, formerly of Seward, Neb., has been 
appointed dean of the Junior College at San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., to succeed Henry A. Gross who has resigned. 

@ Josepn D. FackentnHat has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the New York City board of education, to succeed 
James G. McDonatp, resigned 

@ C. M. Britrennam has been elected treasurer of the 
school board at Lamar, Mo. 

@ Arvin Jrnpra has been re-elected treasurer of the 
school board at Mishicot, Wis 

@ Dr. A. O. Otmsrep has been elected president of the 
school board at Green Bay, Wis 

@ Marx Henperson has been elected secretary of the 
board of education at Joplin, Mo. 

@ The school board at Alton, Tll., has elected R. H. 
RIcHARDS as president, H. F. Horstman as secretary, 
and Water Woop was named a new member of the 
board 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


October 8-1ro. National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, at Cleveland, Ohio. Ray L. Hamon, Nashville, 
Tenn., secretary 

October 18-21. National League to Promote School 
Attendance, at Rochester, N. Y. William E. Lehr, Balti- 
more, Md., secretary. 

October 21-23. North Dakota Education Association, 
at Fareo. M. E. McCurdy, Fargo. secretary 

October 21-24. New Mexico Education Association, at 
Albuquerque. R. J. Mullins, Sante Fe, secretary. 

October 22-23. Indiana Teachers’ Association, at In- 
dianapolis. Robert H. Wyatt, Indianapolis, secretary 

October 22-24. Colorado Education § Asssociation, at 
Denver. W. B. Mooney, Denver, secretary 

October 24-25. Maryland Teachers’ Association, at 
Baltimore. Walter H. Davis, Harve de Grace, secretary 

October 25-27. New York State School Board As- 
sociation, at Syracuse. W. A. Clifford, Mt. Vernon, 
secretary 

October 28-30. Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist. 
No. 4), at Lincoln. Mrs. Martha Watson Green, Lincoln, 
secretary 
Maine Teachers’ Association, at Lewis- 
ton. Dr. Richard B. Kennan, Augusta, secretary. 

October 20-30. Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, at Lexington. Dean Paul P. Boyd, 
Lexington, secretary. 

October 20-31. Michigan Education Association (region 
1), at Detroit. Albert J. Phillips, Lansing, secretary. 

October 20-31. Minnesota Education Association, at 
Minneapolis. Walter E. Englund, St. Paul, secretary. 

October 30. Connecticut Teachers’ Association, at New 
Haven. S. R. O. Meara, Hartford, secretary. 

November 4-6. Annual Southern Conference on Audio- 
Visual Education, at Atlanta, Ga. Walter S. Bell, Atlanta, 
Ga., secretary 

November s—7. Arizona Education Council, at Phoenix. 
N. D. Pulliam, Phoenix, secretary 

November s—7. lowa Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines. Agnes Samuelson, Des Moines, secretary. 

November s~7. Wisconsin Education Association, at 
Milwaukee. O. H. Plenzki, Madison, secretary 

November 5-7. Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
School Principals, at Milwaukee. James Luther, Antigo, 
secretary 

November 6-7. Kansas Teachers’ Association, at To 
peka. C. O. Wright, Topeka, secretary. 

November 26-28. National Council for the Social 
Studies, in New York City. Wilbur F. Murra, Washing- 
ton, D. C., executive secretary 


October 20-30 
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WORK OF THE SCHOOLS IN RELATION 
7am TO THE WAR 
Mass., A valuable statement suggesting practical atti- 
Shirley. tudes and undertakings for the current school A @ go 
aay year has been issued by a committee headed by 
ccosded Dr. David A. Weglein, superintendent of schools 4, A 
vols of Baltimore, Md., and including representatives 
ard of of professional teachers’ organizations. This state- 
l., died ment was presented to the National Institute on 
Education and the War, sponsored by the U. S. me 
of the Office of Education. The statement in part reads: Costs | th th ra 
“It has become increasingly evident that the ess an you may in = 
dent of . 
t Sante present world conflict has reached such propor- 
rho has tions and such a stage that every force at the 
tock ton, command of the people of the United States must 
en over be thrown into the war, at the earliest possible 
moment. The time of victory will be reduced in ° ° 
en the proportion to the extent to which we fully utilize Hush noise from the 4 main 
these forces. 
has Ge “Education must make its special and partic- school NOISE CENTERS* 
of the ular agg oy the ——. sa = 2 
learning is the slogan of victory. To this en e ° 
has re certain of the educational leadership of the United with J-M Acoustical Materials 
nd Dr. States has been assembled in Washington by the 
JTCHER, United States Office of Education to consider the 
poard. contribution of the schools to the war effort. is 
as been “Because of the close relationship existing be- ERVE-WRACKING NOISE can 
— tween the schools and the home, special con- actually be eliminated—at a cost 
regen sideration has been given to the place of elemen- sons 
pts tary and secondary = * it serves in both within even the smallest budget! 
, the rural and urban areas of the nation. : 4 . 
én “During the four days, conclusive evidence has An CAS}, CCE PSREVe way to provide 
been submitted by the armed forces of the United correct sound control is to treat such 
of the States and those associated with them that not noise centers one by one—as your bud- 
a moment should be lost in the full use of the 3 2 y ; 
t of the power of the nation to the war effort. Never was get permits—with J-M Acoustical 
there a time when educational workers faced Materials. 
' of the heavier responsibilities for adjusting the school 
an program to a a seman ee. ove oe These attractive, fireproof materials 
- i. there a time when these workers might take a . : 
ecretary, greater pride in the significance of their work, soak UP IseeUAg rasta at sks source—re- 
of the never a better opportunity to serve children, ducing it to an undisturbing level. J-M 
<_ people, and a 8 — : . Acoustical Materials harmonize with any 
“The urgency of the situation requires that : 
important adjustments be made in the programs decorative treatment 10: As they can be 
= Ce of the elementary and high schools immediately applied in new or existing buildings... 
Jashville There is not time to be overly strict in definitions and they require little maintenance. 
; regarding the functions of education. Materials 
. School are always available showing how modifications For details, write for brochure AC-2G6A. 
ir, Balti- may be made. For the high schools there is strong Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street. New 
oe evidence that college admission authorities will be York. N. Y : 
sociation, eager to modify college entrance requirements to Ork, IN. Xr. 
~—— meet the new need as brought to their attention 
: by the leaders of the secondary schools. * ad Cafeterias 4 Certain classrooms 
ot Tm “It is the belief of this committee that modifi- 
ary cation of school programs should provide oppor- © Gymnasiums 4) Corridors 
tion, at tunity for curricular, extracurricular, health 
‘ service and community service programs in order 
tion, at that the student body may prepare itself to meet 
erary the demands of the armed forces, industry, and 
oard As- : .. o% 
Vemnen, community service. JM| 
The group recommended that the curricular Y JO x N S 7 MANY | i 
m (Dist. programs provide for: ove 
Lincoln, “a) Courses in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
= tee general ae. and in some cases a a - 
sates nometry where many of the problems will be pP S O U | D C O | Li R O L 
7 at drawn from the field of aviation, navigation, ioneers in 
P. Boyd, mechanized warfare, and industry. 
“b) Courses in industrial arts related to war 
m (region needs and with special application to the oper- “j) Instruction that will give an appreciation lessening juvenile delinquencies; (c) publicity in- 
etary. ation of tools. — : ‘ of the implications of the global concept of the forming parents of the service of the schools to 
a. at c) gg 4 . auto mechanics a in = present war and postwar living.” youth; (d) developing security by teachers in 
og pesatiee with local garages and farmers wit The committee further recommended that the our ideals; (e) cooperating with existing agencies 
. particular emphasis on the repair and operation extracurricular programs provide for of defense; (f) improving consumer buying; 
on Audio- of trucks, tractors, and automobiles. : “a) Better school lunches, providing proper (g) improving local library facilities. 
_ Atlanta, =| d) More practical courses in cooking and nutrition. Guidance facilities to help children find occupa- 
sowing designed to assist home living. _ “b) Student assembly programs, giving chil- tions valuable for the war and after the war 
| Phoenix. e) Courses in physics particularly stressing the dren an appreciation of their part in the devel were recommended. The committee concluded 
characteristics of mechanics, heat, radio, photog- opment of the United States as follows: 
at Des raphy, and electricity. ; : “c) The contribution of children’s organizations “The teachers of the United States are faced 
ry. f) Teaching units giving increased emphasis such as the scouts, 4-H clubs, and the Junior with heavy responsibilities in directing the schools 
ation, ot on health in both the elementary and high Red Cross. part in the promotion of the war as brought out 
Secondary ay i cle ae 7 “d) Active participation on the part of student in a statement by President Roosevelt to the 
Antigo, k o?! Cv social Study courses fo give 4 councils in training children for the American Conference when he said that: 
nowledge of war aims and issues as well as Way of Life.” “Our schools, public and private, have always 
1, at To actual experience In community undertakings ; Health services were recommended to increase been molds in which we cast the kind of life 
h) One or more units of study dealing with the bodily vigor of children and to remove we wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, 
he Social an understanding of the armed forces to provide possible deficiencies. and beyond victory a world in which free men 
Washing- general understanding and lessen the time re- Seven types of community service programs may fulfill their aspirations. So we turn again 


quired for induction. 
“#) Unit preflight courses as outlined by the 
armed forces in the larger schools 


were recommended, including (a) salvage drives, 
home gardening, and other community under- 
takings; (b) cooperation with local agencies for 


to our educators and ask them to help us mold 
men and women who can fight through to victory. 
We ask that every schoolhouse become a service 











center for the home front. And we pray that 
our young people will learn in the schools and 
in the colleges the wisdom and forebearance and 
patience needed by men and women of good 
will who seek to bring to this earth a lasting 
peace.” 


WORLD CONDITIONS DEMAND NEW TEACHING 
METHODS 

Changing world conditions will inevitably affect 
teaching methods in the schools, in the opinion 
of the Association of First Assistants, of New 
York City, which has approved a report on 
world condition problems submitted by the Com 
mittee on Practical Democracy. 

The committee, headed by Lucian Lamm, of 
the Bronx High School of Science, has submitted 
a report which concludes with the observation 
that changing world conditions demand corre- 
sponding changes in educational method. Among 
the principles which the committee believes must 
be observed if the concepts of democracy are 
to be practiced in the schools are: 


Education based upon moral principle and _ personal 
integrity 

Willingness to undergo sacrifices for the perpetuation 
of the democratic ideal 

Assumption and sharing of responsibilities 

Cultivation of group loyalties, a sense of partnership 
social literacy, social mindedness 

Recognition of the worth and dignity of the individual 
accompanied by less stress on mass education 

Greater opportunity to pupils for democratic living 
for exercise of initiative 
under intelligent direction 

Expansion of guidance services, of attention to deviates 
of the concept of the co-curriculum 

Recognition of the inter-relations and the unity of the 
subject matter through meaningful integrations and cor 
relations 

Democratization of the philosophies and practices of 
administration and supervision, accompanied by greater 
teacher participation in educational policy 

Adherence to the merit system in the selection and 
promotion of personnel 

Avoidance of censorship and of suppression of dissident 
opinion 


participation and responsibility 
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HELP CONSERVE STEEL! 


Ammunition — vital to our armies 
— is being produced by Automatic 
in ever-increasing quantities. 
Output of Automatic Sharpeners 
continues .. . but is of course re- 
duced ... for Uncle Sam's first 
needs must come first! 

You are urged to keep YOUR pres- 


contributes to 


twlomatic the war effort 


October, 1942 





ent Sharpeners oiled and clean! A 
single drop of oil on bearings and 
gears helps stop wear. Do this fre- 
quently. Keep the shavings recep- 
tacle empty to avoid clogging of 
working parts. 


Many small economies can win the 
war! Help teach your students to 
do THEIR share! 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


DIV. of SPENGLER- { 
LOOMIS MFG. CO. hy 


PRINCETON OBJECTIVES FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEAR 1942-43 


Supt. George O. Smith, of Princeton, IIl., in 
his annual report, has set forth 10 important ob 
jectives for the school year 1942-43. Some of 
these were among the objectives of last year but 
further improvements will be effected during the 
present school year. 

1. There must be further progress in the 
principles of education, including all emergent 
functions. 

2. There must be further development of the 
American Way of Living in actual school life 

3. Further improvement of the health and 
physical-education program will be effected, in 
cluding preventative and remedial measures 

4. Further improvement will be effected in 
the teaching of reading, with special attention 
to the work-type oral reading, word study, and 
functional reading. 

5. There will be a further extension and use 
of modern techniques in the instruction of ex 
ceptional children. 

6. Pupils will be taught how to study and 
how to avoid waste of school time 
7. The arithmetic instruction will be improved 
so that better teaching of the subject may be 
effected within the time allowed 

8. Further improvement in handwriting, par 
ticularly in grades four to eight, will be effected 

9. The rental service for basal books in grades 
one to five will be extended 

10. Additional monographs setting forth cur 
ricular and other matters will be issued from 
time to time 


NEW STATE BUS REGULATIONS 


The federal Office of Defense Transportation 
has approved new school bus regulations, pre 
pared by the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers 

Specific recommendations which schools must 
adopt to meet the new “yardstick” requirements 
are: 
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1. Transportation should not be provided fo 
pupils who have less than two miles to walk 

2. Transportation should not be provided for 
pupils who live in areas served by public carrier 
routes. 

3. Use of school buses limited to carrying 
pupils to and from school 

4. Staggering of hours of opening and closing 
of schools so that buses could serve for more 
than one trip. 

5. Permission for pupils to stand in 
where safety is not endangered. 

6. Reduction of the number of stops to a 
minimum. 

The regulations have been put into effect in 
practically all states by direction of the state 
departments 


buses 


SMALLTOWN COMEBACK 


Harvey Jacobs describes, in the Rotarian tor 
July, the rebuilding economically, socially, and 
civically of Smalltown, a community ruined in 
the twenties and early thirties by Big City and a 
combination of small but, in their effect, im- 
portant causes. Suggestive for school authorities 
is the contribution of an annex to the school 
building 

“Of utmost interest is the annex to the high 
school building. If one asked high school students 
what it was, they would probably answer. ‘That’s 
our new gym.’ But it’s more than that. ‘The 
complete story is told in the words above the 
entrance: ‘Community Building.’ 

“After long negotiations and wishful planning 
the community center is today a reality. During 
the summer months, along the roped-off streets 
the women and children intently watch the open- 
air movie. During the winter, however, there are 
comfortable chairs from which everyone can 
watch the movie or play or concert or game in 
the new ‘community building.’ This recreation 
center is now available to the Rotary-sponsored 
Boy Scout troop, the 4-H and Future Farmer 


groups, rural-urban meetings, and church clubs.” 
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How To Run a 
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Film Series 
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\ of 
| i 
ithe same 
| | . * ; 3 title 
=] , 
: , ) Two 16mm sound 
films in full color 
available on a 
free loan basis. 
led for 
ralk 
ded for 
carrier 
—s Speed up defense training and get your shop classes off to a 
. — ° . : ee oy 
> good start by using the South Bend “How to Run A Lathe 
— =——- motion pictures. These interesting films demonstrate the best 
pw ad shop practice and methods in elementary lathe operation. 
1 buses = They show what a lathe is for, how it operates, the principal 
s to a d = lathe operations, and the application of these operations on a 
a representative job. 
*Tre¢ 
ne state Thousands of enthusiastic reports attest to the educational value of these pic- 
tures. In many school shops they have become a “must” for every new class. 
They supplement instructional work, reduce personal supervision, and elimi- 
cng nate errors through an effective presentation of lathe operation. Showing time 
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ined in for both films is approximately 40 minutes. Send the coupon for information 
y ie on securing these films for your classes on a free Joan basis. 
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Gentlemen All Schools will 


soon be facing a financial crisis.” 


Treasurer of School Board: “The loss of the State Tax on items such as automobiles, 
gasoline, etc., is going to seriously affect our School budget. The cost of the war effort 
is being partially met by the diversion of some County and State Taxes into Federal 
channels. There's but one answer — economize on maintenance.” 


President: ‘‘How do you propose to do that?” 


Treasurer: “By buying quality materials Cleaners that are non-injurious and faster- 
acting, Floor Seals and Gym Finishes that will last longer, an easily applied Floor Wax 
that can ‘take it’ and a Hand Soap for our dispensers that can be heavily diluted yet 
retain good cleansing properties.” 


Board Member: ‘Don't forget a safe, effective disinfectant and germicide, John.” 
Treasurer: ‘That's right, Doctor, health maintenance is highly important in these times.’ 


Other Board Member: “What you've outlined, John, makes sense. My personal expe- 
riences have taught me that I've paid far more in the end for a cheap product than 
one of quality.” 


Board Member: ‘Seems as though it is time to call in a Midland Maintenance Man. | 
don’t know where else we can get quality in all of those products. Besides, his techni 
cal advice on the subject would be of great help to the Custodians.”’ 


* + + 


Moral: In these days of substitutions insist on quality 
not only because it is more economical in the long run 
but because you can’t afford to jeopardize your now 
irreplaceable building and equipment with untried 
inferiors. 


MIDLAND 


N 


A 





CHEMICAL LABORATORIES | 





conspicuous item to conserve. The floors, 
WAR —- ios FLOOR themselves, do not show the effects of abuse 


and neglect so readily, but their slower and 


almost unseen distintegration is just as cer- 
maintain efficiency, the real key to victory tain and of infinitely greater significance. The 
but we need machine guns, tanks, bombers floor machine is important, but the floor it 
and destroyers more, and there is not metal maintains is much more so 


and rubber enough for all. Therefore, our job 


(Concluded from page 46) 


on the home front is to conserve and pre Good Floor Care Essential 

serve, in the name of efficiency, those things As in the case of floor machines, there was 

we already have —to fight a good fight in never a time when floor neglect or misuse 

the war against waste was not deplorable, but today it is next to 
And in combating waste we must recognize fatal. Very few types of floors can be re 


it in all of its manv forms. The abuse or placed today. Tomorrow, perhaps, none of 
neglect of equipment is a very obvious form them. You can worry along without a floor 
of waste. Equipment deteriorates so rapidly machine, but you must have a floor. There 


that the deterioration can be seen in action fore, you must protect the floor you already 
This is a fact with which the automobile has have with a diligence never before so 
familiarized us necessary 

In the matter of floor maintenance, there There is an old axiom that “oil is cheaper 
fore. the floor machine is simply the most than machinery.” an argument for liberal 
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lubrication. The same idea prevails in the 
treatment of floors. Use more floor finishes 
and better ones. Floor finishes are preserva- 
tives and if ever cheap preservatives were 
expensive it is now, when the things they are 
used to preserve cannot be replaced. 

In the large, ultramodern, windowless fac- 
tory of the Simonds Saw Co. of Fitchburg, 
Mass., the asphalt-tile floors of the 14 rest 
rooms are scrubbed and waxed twice a day, 
using the highest-priced floor wax on the 
market. Now operating upon war production 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, this efficient 
concern has no time to replace floors, even 
though its high priority rating would make the 
new floors readily available. The cost of main- 
taining is inconsequential beside the loss of 
time and space during a floor replacement. 
They take no chances. They make sure that 
their floors will outlast the war. 

In choosing floor wax, seals, etc., for school 
floors, consider the fact that good products 
cannot be made cheaply, especially today 
when the proper type of raw materials are 
scarce or their use restricted. 

No first-class self-polishing floor wax can 
be made except from 100 per cent high-grade 
carnauba wax. However, carnauba wax comes 
only from South America and lack of ship- 
ping facilities has curtailed its importation. A 
few of the larger manufacturers anticipated 
this situation and are sufficiently well stocked 
to avoid substitutions for some time to come. 
But they cannot sell you genuine carnauba 
wax products at a bargain, so your first line 
of defense is to beware of bargains. 

Buy floor wax from a firm in which you 
have full confidence, and buy the best they 
can supply. Then use it often and liberally 
enough to give your floors ample and con- 
tinuous protection. You can extend the life 
of your tires by driving less, but you can’t 
reduce the traffic on your floors, and it is 
far more economical and a much sounder 
policy to wear away wax than floor surface 
Wax in some form, and any wax is better than 
no wax, will always be available, but the 
floor surface, if damaged, may be gone for 
the duration. And this statement applies to 
wooden floors as well as others, for lumber 
is now on the restricted list 

Floor seals, and especially seals for the 
gymnasium, present even a greater problem 
for the school than waxes. Only a good seal 
serves any purpose on a gymnasium floor. A 
poor one is worse than none at all. Since 
waxes cannot be used successfully on a gym- 
nasium floor and since the supply of depend- 
able seals will be eventually exhausted, the 
only recourse is to make use of the available 
good seals now. See that the gymnasium floor 
is well finished and in the future take all 
possible precautions to protect it from need- 
less wear and tear 

The larger manufacturers, at least some of 
them, still have a supply of genuine tung oil 
and phenolic seal, the only type which has 
proven successful on gymnasiums. Tung oil 
came from China, now cut off by the war, 
and the phenolics are being converted to war 
uses. It is unlikely that floor seal made from 
these two materials will be available next 
summer. There is always a chance, of course, 
that somebody will come along with a suit- 
able substitute, but this has not happened 
to date. Like synthetic rubber it is something 
to hope for but something unsafe to depend 
upon 

Out of the war is sure to come a little 
good, if only the lessons we learn in con 
sefvation, preservation, and deliberation 
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Note how Kewaunee Standard Units are Assembled 


NEW “CUT-COST” SYSTEM on 


Laboratory Furniture 


Uses a minimum of critical materials and brings you all 
these advantages: 


@ Smarter Uniform Designs @ Lower Production Costs 

@ Greater Working Conven- 
iences 

@ More Quality Features @ Quicker Deliveries 

Write for the Kewaunee Catalog. 

All models made in Steel and Wood, but only available in Wood 

for the duration. 


@ Easier Installation 


C. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





A STREAMLINED EXPERIMENTAL SWITCH- 
BOARD FOR HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 
LABORATORIES 


(Concluded from page 38) 
Switchboard equipment includes: 


One direct current ammeter. 

One direct current voltmeter. 

One motor-generator set (% horsepower), with 
field rheostat, to generate direct current having an 
approximate range of 30 to 125 volts. Capacity 
is 1.2 amperes at 125 volts. 

Five voltage selector dial switches for direct 
current circuits. One is connected with the instruc- 
tor’s demonstration table, and each of the other 
four is connected with a group of students’ labo- 
ratory tables. Available voltages are 2.4, 4.8, 7.2, 
9.6, and 12.0. 

One Edison storage battery, 10 cells, connected 
in series with taps to the dial switches. 

One dry plate battery charger, with necessary 
control switches and pilot light. 

One fuse panel for six 115-volt alternating cur- 
rent circuits to instructor’s demonstration table 
and to students’ laboratory tables. 


The top section of the switchboard contains 
controls for circuits to the instructor’s demon- 
stration table, including the dial switch for 
low-voltage direct current, the field rheostat 
for the generator, and the ammeter and volt- 
meter which are connected into the direct- 
current circuit from the generator. The second 
section contains the selector dial switches 
with fuses, for the students’ tables; and the 


third section contains the general controls. All A back view of the panel with the Seven sectional meetings on priorities, protec- 
controls are mounted on the face of the enclosing wire screen removed. tion of children and school property, pure hasing, 
switchboard and are clearly labeled. This side of the panel permits the are and rag a operation, mamtenance, 
> ‘ . . , . il ‘ : : . and transportation have been arranged 
‘This switchboard is approximately 30 in direct study of various important Mr. James F. Brown, director of schools, 
wide, 64% in. high, and 20 in. deep. It may electrical instruments. Cleveland, Ohio, is local chairman 








INCREASE STUDENT CAPACITY 
The PEABODY Way! 


It’s usually possible to increase 
the student capacity of most 
school rooms by using a more 
practical arrangement of pres- 
ent seating, supplemented by a 
few movable steel desks or by 
using folding chairs with tables. 
Perhaps your school rooms need 
such an inexpensive revision to 
increase their flexibility and 
student capacity. 





Movable Steel Desk 
No. 260 


The Peabody representative will gladly 
cooperate in helping you solve your war 
time seating problems. He can secure 
proper repairs for old seating, help in 
reconditioning and refinishing desks, 
advise you on advantages rearrange- 
ments can bring and help you get the 
few extra new seats you must have. 
Write us today for the Peabody repre- 
sentative’s name and address 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


Box 1 No. Manchester, Ind. 





be placed in the wall between the laboratory 
and the supply room, or it may be installed 
as free standing equipment. In either case the 
rear of the board is enclosed in wire mesh so 
that individual items of equipment and the 
wiring system may be studied. A wiring dia- 
gram is available for student use. The illustra- 
tion showing the rear of the board does not 
include the motor-generator set which is 
located below the battery shelf 

A number of these switchboards have been 
installed in the various senior high schools of 
Los Angeles, and have proven very satisfac- 
tory. The switchboard can be built for ap- 
proximately $450. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS WILL HOLD 
WAR CONVENTION 


The officers of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials have completed 
the plans for the annual convention, to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, from October 5 to 8 

On Monday morning Maury Maverick, of the 
WPB will talk on “The All Out War Effort.” 
On Tuesday Leon Henderson will give a talk 
on “OPA Administration Policies and Objectives,” 
and Homer Anderson will discuss “Educational 
Leadership in the Emergency.” 

On Wednesday afternoon Dr. T. C. Holy, of 
Columbus, Ohio, will discuss “Problems of 
Finance and Revenue”; and John W. Lewis, 
Baltimore, Md., will talk on “Long-Range Effects 
of the Emergency Adjustments.” 
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are filling 
a need! 


In the present emergency it is not possible to 
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supply new Holmes Projectors for civilian use, 


owing to the fact that the U. S. Government 


requires our entire output. 


We regret that we are unable to serve our many 


customers and dealers in the usual manner at 


this time, but will endeavor to take care of any 


requests for necessary supplies to keep existing 


Holmes machines in first-class running order. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD STREET 
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School Administration News 
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COOPERATING IN THE WAR EFFORT 


The public schools of Caldwell, Idaho, are co 
operating in every way with the Federal Govern 
ment in the war effort. The several school 
buildings have been completely organized for 
the purchase of war savings stamps and bonds 
Beginning with the new school year, mathematics, 
physics, and physical education are being stressed 
thoroughly. New courses in preaviation training 
have been added to the high school course, physi 
cal education is a required course for two years, 
and general shopwork has been enlarged in scope 
The home-economics department has been re 
organized in close harmony with local, state, and 
federal agencies. Boy Scouts, girl reserves, and 
other pupil organizations are trained and co 
operating fully in reclaiming waste material and 
in carrying on the war activities 


GLENCOE RESPONDS TO THE COUNTRY’S CALL 
FOR SERVICE 


The citizens, young and old, of Glencoe, IIL, 
have responded to the country’s call for service 
Within the short space of six months a program 
of civilian defense activities has been organized 
and put in operation with enthusiasm and ef 
ficiency. Under the direction of the Glencoe board 
of education, nearly 700 persons have completed 
first-aid courses. Approximately 200 persons have 
completed the general survey course for volun 
teer workers and 300 citizens have completed the 
gas defense course. 

It has been deemed important that the citizens 
have opportunities to participate in activities 
that will maintain morale, build physical fitness, 
and engender mental and emotional health. To 
this end the board of education of Glencoe, in 
cooperation with the local civilian defense council, 


BRIDGEPORT 
CHICAGO 


has planned an extension of the total training 
program. 

Although a few courses were maintained during 
the summer months, a number of new courses 
were arranged, to begin with the middle of Sep 
tember. The courses outlined are: (1) civilian 
defense general course, (2) gas defense course, 
(3) fire defense, (4) first aid, (5) physical con 
ditioning classes for men and women, (6) recrea 
tional activities, (7) arts and crafts, (8) choral 
and instrumental music, (9) forum discussion, 
(10) children’s literature, (11) typewriting, (12) 
Spanish, (13) guidance of children in wartime, 
and (14) accounting 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS GEARED TO THE WAR EFFORT 


Under a new program introduced in the New 
York City public schools, every subject in the 
curriculum, both elementary and high schools, 
has been geared to the war effort for the 
year 1942-43. 

Under the program, the high schools have 
become practically armed service preparatory 
schools, so that when boys graduate at the age 
of 18, they may be able to take their places most 
efficiently with the armed services or in war 
production enterprises. English, mathematics, 
science, history, and other subjects are being 
emphasized. 

In view of the advance of air power, the 
largest single endeavor is to make all of the 
children air-minded, but at the same time to 
make the older boys ship, gun, and tank minded 
Problems in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
other sciences are being related to aviation, 
navigation, mechanized warfare, chemical war 
fare, and war production 

Geography, taught in a global sense, is being 
related to the needs of men in the air service, 
the Army, Navy, and the Merchant Marine 

Physical training for older boys stresses the 
development of muscular strength, alertness, and 
stamina along the same lines that the marines 
are trained 

Under the program, preflight courses in aero 
nautics are being offered to older boys in the 
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The Only Short Cut’ 


TO PROMPT DELIVERY 


@ We dislike disappointing 
customers just as heartily as 
they dislike having their orders 
delayed or unfilled. 


That is why we emphasize 
the importance of preference 


ratings. They may and probably will enable us to ship the 
shears and scissors you need promptly. 


While serving our Government to maximum capacity, 
Acme Shear Company is likewise endeavoring to cooperate 
in our national educational program. 


So again we urge that you secure and forward the best 
preference rating to which you are entitled. 


»- 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


** America’s Largest Makers of Shears and Scissors”’ 


senior high schools. For those boys facing early 
induction into the Army, there are preinduction 
courses offering students an understanding of the 
duties and functions of the various branches and 
a knowledge of what is required of new recruits. 

In the vocational high schools, courses for boys, 
including aviation, mechanics, auto mechanics, 
maritime trades, machine-shop work, sheet-metal 
work, foundry work, radio mechanics, and 
electrical maintenance are being offered. Courses 
for girls in nursing, first aid, nutrition, and sewing 
are being offered in the same manner. 


NEW ACTIVITIES IN GALENA, ILLINOIS 


In Galena, Ill., it is planned to continue the 
model plane building work as a part of the 
general shop classes in the schools. During the 
school year 1942-43 a course in preflight avia- 
tion training will be offered to boys of the 
senior high school class. Twenty-five students 
have been enrolled for this class. The Red Cross 
first-aid course will be required for all graduates, 
beginning with the present school year. 

During the school year, physical education in- 
struction will be vitalized with some military 
drill for the junior and senior high school classes 
Some conditioning work will be offered for the 
other classes. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


¢ Kalamazoo, Mich. In line with a campaign 
to eliminate peak loads on buses and to spread 
the load over a longer period of time, the school 
board has ordered a change in the hours at the 
Central High School. The opening hour during 
the next school year will be a half hour later 
than formerly, with the warning bell sounding 
at 8:50, and the session-room period opening at 
8:55 a.m 

Lunch hours under the new schedule will come 
at 12:05 to 12:40, and 1:05 to 1:40. The eighth 
hour will end at 4:25 in the afternoon. New 
students, to whom no session rooms have been 
assigned, must report to the auditorium at 9:30 
a.m 
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A VISUAL APPROACH TO POSTURE 
IMPROVEMENT 


(Concluded from page 16) 


backed up by any necessary nutritional or 
medical attention, the results are most 
gratifying. 

When these students leave our school 
and go into high school, their pictures are 
sent with them and this corrective work 
is continued wherever it is found necessary. 
The silhouettograph gives the objective 
evidence of need and, in the great majority 
of cases, tells a gratifying story of posture 
improvement. 


A SOUND PROGRAM FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from page 28) 

During American Education Week, a 
dramatization, “And the Stars Heard,” pro- 
duced by Greencastle pupils for two local 
clubs, was recorded. An effort is being made 
to secure recordings of all performances of 
Greencastle students, individuals, or groups, 
appearing on radio broadcasts. 

The sound program is being conducted with 
the cooperation and assistance of Mr. Paul 
F. Boston, superintendent of schools of 
Greencastle. 


PREVENTIVE READING INSTRUCTION 
(Concluded from page 25) 

A paucity of standardized indexes to 
personality development has resulted in 
some neglect of this important aspect of 
child development in the elementary school. 
It appears that the availability and use of 
standardized tests do direct attention to 
facets of child development. Good use has 
been made in some schools, however, of 
anecdotal records, informal inventories 
and other informal techniques. Significant 
progress is being made in this area. 


Summary 

Our situation with respect to preventive 
reading instruction is a hopeful one indeed. 
Reports are coming from the largest school 
systems and from the smallest in our land 
to the effect that substantial progress is 
recorded. Differences no longer are a sub- 
ject of sheer academic discussion. Practices 
are being evaluated in terms of the facts 
in a given classroom. Remedial instruction 
is taking second place to preventive in- 
struction. 

Regimentation is one of the several basic 
causes of language deficiencies with which 
educators are being concerned. Perhaps the 
world dictators can achieve temporary 
military successes through regimentation. 
Educators, too, find that regimentation of 
a kind is essential for fire drills and air 
raids, but in the peace of a learning situa- 
tion differentiation rather than regimenta- 
tion is imperative. 


MAKING FORUMS FUNCTION 
(Concluded from page 30) 
month that large numbers from the com- 
munity are within the four walls of the 
schoolroom. It need not be jazzed up a la 
Hollywood, but it should be excellent, 
interesting, complete, and educational. 
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° Professional Directory 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


408 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Christensen and Christensen 
Architects 


104 Thomas Building 
Dallas 


Texas 





A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1. A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., A.1.A. 


C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 
T. L. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCH WEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 

State Central Savings Bank 

Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 


Bay City Bank Building 
Bay City, Michigan 


Architectural Engineering — Mechanical Services. 


‘NOT A DISSATISFIED CLIENT" 


WARREN S.HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


Specializing in School and 
College Buildings. 


2200 Olds Tower Lansing, Michigan 





WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford, Illinois 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Hil. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


SCHAEFFER & HOOTON 


Architect & Designer 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 

4 Springfield, Ill. Beginning with the new 
school year in September, the annual promotion 
system has been put in operation. The plan is 
to become effective as the first grade entering 
in September is promoted from grade to grade. 
Under the plan, the kindergarten period will be 
one year instead of one semester, as in the past. 

4 Harry L. Stearns, superintendent of schools 
at Woodbury, N. J., has recommended to the 
board of education a new policy concerning the 
admission of children to preprimary classes. 

As a result of the recommendations, the board 
has determined that the present chronological 
ages for admission will remain effective. These 
require that a child be five years of age prior 
to the succeeding January, to gain admission to 
the kindergarten, and that a child must be six 
years of age prior to the succeeding January 
to gain admission to the first grade in September. 

Mr. Stearns urges that there be established an 
afternoon nursery school, to accommodate chil- 
dren who become 5 years of age after the first 





of January and are eligible for admission to 
kindergarten the following September. 

It is suggested that the services of a reading 
specialist be directed toward a careful study of 
preprimary and primary children. 

A faculty should be established to develop an 
integrated preprimary and primary school pro- 
gram in which annual promotions and nonpromo- 
tions will be eliminated, and the entire school 
program treated as a unit, 

A program should be introduced, designed to 
bring the parents of preprimary and primary 
children into closer understanding and closer 
contact with the school system. 

¢ Kewanee, Il]. New courses in preflight aero- 
nautics and Spanish have been introduced in the 
senior high school this year. The physical edu- 
cation program will devote a part of the time 
to instruction in safety and first aid. Classes in 
industrial arts and craftwork will be established 
for Junior Red Cross work. New classes are 
being planned for the unemployed as part of the 
refresher and pre-employment courses. 
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NEW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





TWO NEW PORTABLE GRINDERS 


Model AD, 4-in., and Model AE, 5-in. portable 
grinders have just been added to the Skilsaw 
line of electric tools by Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Both grinders are equipped with ball bearings 
mounted in steel inserts on the armature and 
extreme ends of wheel spindle to absorb the 
thrust, eliminate vibration, and insure cool opera- 
tion. Commutator and switch are fully enclosed 
for protection against dust, and straight-line ven- 
tilation blows dirt away from operator. A univer- 
sal motor assures efficiency under load. A rubber 
sleeve handle provides a cool, nonslip grip. 





Model “AE” 






Model “AD” 


Skilsaw Portable Grinders. 


Model AD is 22 in. long, weighs 15 lb. It 
operates at no-load speed of 4500 r.p.m., driving 
a grinding wheel 4 by %4 by % in. Model AE 
has a grinding wheel 5 by % by % in. and 
operates at 4200 r.p.m. It weighs 18 lb. and is 
22% in. long. 

Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use SBJ—1010. 


CUTTING SCREW THREADS 


“How to Cut Threads,” a 21-page booklet 
covering the cutting of screw threads on back 
geared screw-cutting lathes, has just been re 
printed. 

Contained in the booklet is complete infor- 
mation on the various types of lathe tools 
employed in cutting threads and explanations on 
the uses of center gauges, compound rests, cut 
ting stops, dial indicators, taps, etc. Types of 
threads commonly used are fully described with 
formulas and diagrams of standard screw-thread 
forms. This booklet (Bulletin No. 36A) is priced 
at 10 cents a copy. 

South Bend Lathe Works, Dept. K-7, 
Bend, Ind. 


For brief reference use $BJ—1012. 


South 


SYNCRETIZERS WITH NONMETALLIC CASINGS 


To meet the demand for syncretizers or ven 
tilating units, in the face of the restriction on 
the use of metals, John Nesbitt, Inc., have marked 
under the trade name, “Victory Line,” two sizes 
of units with nonmetallic casings. 

The Victory Units are manufactured in re- 
cessed and nonrecessed floor types only: Series 
442 capacity of 750 to 1000 crm and Series 462 
capacity 1001 to 1560 crm (all capacities based 
upon anemometer rating). The casings are made 
of plywood, with facing of masonite, which when 
finished with Ken Art Metal finishes, presents 
an exterior not unlike that of steel. 

John Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


For brief reference use $BJ—1013. 


WOOD FOLDING TABLES 
An all-wood folding table designed to meet 
the demand for folding tables, formerly made of 
metals, has been placed on the market. 


The tables have 14 in. sq. hardwood legs 
with two cross members between the legs and 
two 1% in. by 134 in. longitudinal side rails 


supporting the top which is made of plywood, 





The New Howe All-Wood 
Folding Table. 


masonite, or linoleum. The locking device and 
braces are made of metal for which no priority 
is required. 

Howe Folding Furniture Co., 1 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use SBJ—1014. 


NEW SURFACE GRINDER 

A new type surface grinder has been announced 
by the Delta Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

This grinder is versatile, easy to operate, port- 
able, and low in cost. It has a wheel-mounting 
arrangement that utilizes a two-piece adapter, 
so that either wheel or wheel and adapter can 
be removed. 

The spindle is equipped with widely spaced 
bearings to provide permanent true alignment. 
The forward bearing is a large surface taper 
bronze bearing which runs in a continuous bath 
of oil. A take-up is provided to eliminate all 
play. The rear bearing is a sealed-for-life bearing 
that requires no lubrication. 





New Delta Surface Grinder. 


October, 1942 


The table has long ways so that it does not 
“hang” over the end of the machine but rides 
solidly on the ways. Gibs are provided so that 
play due to wear can be eliminated. Micromete; 
collar, with wide graduations on the traverse ad- 
justment, permits accurate settings. 

The column is cast of Hitensile iron, normalized 
and accurately ground to close tolerances. A steel 
gib guides the bracket yoke so that it is in per- 
fect alignment. The entire column, together with 
the bracket, may be rotated 360 deg. 

The maximum length that can be ground on 
this grinder is 131% in.; maximum width is 6 in.: 
maximum space under 7-in. wheel to table, 914 
in. The table surface is 534 by 13 in. Each 
graduation on the traverse feed is .001 in. The 
maximum adjustment of wheel by means of 
micrometer is 3 in., and each graduation is 
.0005 in. Minimum diameter cup wheel with 
standard guard in place, 3% in., maximum diam- 
eter wheel, 7 in. 

Delta Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

For brief reference use SBJ—1011. 


FILM AND PAPER CABINETS 


Hamilton’s Models A and B wood cabinets are 
a convenient means for storing unexposed, as 
well as exposed films and paper. The cabinets 
are of wood construction throughout, with a 
black masonite top and have an upper section 
containing four drawers, each with a light-tight 
automatic cover slide and a lower section with 
a hinged door. Model A has a 16-in. trimmer 
knife. Both models are finished in gray enamel 
and are made exclusively for the American Type 
Founders Sales Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
a? s 

For brief reference use SBJ—1015. 


FIREBOX BOILER OPERATION CHART 

This comprehensive chart illustrates and de- 
scribes the proper methods and directions for 
care and operation of firebox boilers. The chart 
measures 17 by 22 in., is printed on heavy-duty 
paper suitable for hanging. Large colored illus 
trations accompanied by directions offer many 
suggestions for firing Kewanee Type C Smoke 
less Up-Draft Boilers. Similar charts for other 
firebox types of boilers are also available 

Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, Ill 

For brief reference use SBJ—1016. 


DIRECTORY OF 16mm. FILM SOURCES 

The eighth edition of “The Victory Directory 
of 16mm. Film Sources” has been published by 
Victor Animatograph Corp. This. edition, cur 
rently revised, lists more than 100 additional 
sources. Contained in this addition is an educa 
tional section devoted to film libraries and rental 
service available from universities, 
and an editorial section pertaining to the use 
of films in classrooms, churches, and organiza- 
tions. Source listings are divided into groups 
and each is given an identification number for 
the convenience of the user in finding films on 
a specific subject. The booklet is priced at 50 
cents. 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, lowa 

For brief reference use S$BJ—1017. 


colleges, etc., 


“NOAH WEBSTER SAYS... .” 

Proper use of the dictionary in education tends 
to more rapid progress in all branches of learn- 
ing. To this end a gratuitous service to teachers 
is offered by the publishers covering many phases 


of their teaching and making available much 
valuable material. 

“Dictionary Games and Exercises,” “Quirks 
and Quizzes,” “Outline for Dictionary Study,” 


“Pronunciation Test,” “Word Study,” and “Bet- 
ter Dictionary-Work Habits” are among the titles 
of the pamphlets offered without charge to 
schools. 

All requests for pamphlets or information con- 
cerning this free service should be addressed di- 
rectly by teachers concerned. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass 

For brief reference use SBJ—1024. 
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MUSEUM ACTIVITIES HIGH LIGHTED IN FILMS 


A series of six 16mm. sound films in color 
and black and white, showing the modern mu- 
seum as a vital educational force has been an- 
nounced by Bell & Howell Filmosound Library 
The individual titles with a brief description are 

“Yellowstone Wildlife’ — birds and animals of 
our National Park. 

“Let’s Look at Trees” 
ior Nature School. 

“Quetzal Quest” — search for rare sacred bird 
of the Maya, and its capture alive. 

“Desert in Bloom” — naturalists’ field trip in 
Arizona desert. 

“Making the Dead Appear to 
happens to specimens sent in by 
peditions. 

“Pea Fowl of Indo-China’ —every step in 
the preparation of a habitat group, from unpack- 
ing of the skins to the finished product. 

The films are available for both rental and sale. 

Bell & Howell Filmosound Library, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


For brief reference use SBJ—1018. 
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EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 

The DeVry Corporation has just issued a cata- 
log listing 16mm. sound and silent films. Films 
are classified as to subject; geography, history, 
science, nature study, health, safety, music, lit- 
erature, vocational training, etc. Alphabetical in- 
dex makes selections easy. Teachers’ lesson plans 
are furnished with all films. Films are available 
for rental only. 

This catalog is free to users of educational 
films — 25 cents to others. 

DeVry Films & Laboratories, 1111 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use SBJ—1019. 


Armitage 


PRICE OF G.-E. MAZDA LAMPS REDUCED 

A price reduction, ranging from 12 to 17 per 
cent on individual G-E Mazda fluorescent lamps 
will become effective September 1. This reduction 
marks the seventh in four years and is attributed 
to a combination of manufacturing economies, 
technical developments, and increased use of the 
product in war industries 

General Electric Co., 
Ohio 

For brief reference use $BJ—1020. 


Nela Park, Cleveland, 


LIGHT LEAKAGE ARRESTED BY PRESSED- 
WOOD HOUSINGS 

With many educational 

ously in service, 


institutions continu 
night and day, blackout by 
shades has become a necessity. Because schools 
and colleges may be occupied at the moment 
the warning signals sound, the shade blackout 
must be complete. 


“ 


a 
| laos 


ae | 
Pressed-Wood Blackout Housing. 


Housing completely surrounding window open- 
ings covered by blackout shades have now been 
fabricated of pressed wood in place of critical 
steel. 

These pressed-wood light arresters form a con- 
tinuous trough around the window opening and 
prevent light from escaping, keep the shades from 
blowing inward, and holding the shade taut 
minimize the danger of flying glass. The housing 
covering the shade rollers is easily removed for 
adjustments. The entire housing is finished in 
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taupe enamel, can be used with any size and 
type of window or skylight, and may be in 
stalled either inside or outside the casing. 

Beckley Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


For brief reference use $BJ—1021. 


MECHANICAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


How the administration of financial affairs of a 
large city school system can be aided by mechani- 
cal accounting systems is set forth in “The 
“Mechanical Accounting System of the Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio.” With an investment 
of sixty and one-half millions of dollars in land 
and 166 buildings and their equipment, the Cleve- 
land board has admirably solved its accounting 
problems by the adoption of mechanical 
accounting. 

Budgetary, purchase and payment, labor, mate- 
rials, job costs, pay-roll procedures, and all dis- 
bursements and receipts are handled by business 
accounting machines. Adaptable forms accompany 
the brochure which is a notable contribution to 
school executives’ administrative procedure. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 

For brief reference use $BJ—1022. 


VISIBLE LIGHT IN COMPLETE DARKNESS 


Complete blackouts have developed a number 
of ingenious products as aids for safe movement 
and location of fire apparatus, stairways, and 
other exits. There has been developed a coated 
fabric for this purpose, easy to apply to any 
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surface with casein glue or wallpaper paste and 
in extreme emergency thumbtacks. 

Exposure of this coated fabric for 30 seconds 
to electric light or sunlight will cause it to glow 
from four to six hours. The bluish light emitted 
by this material in total blackout may be re- 
newed simply by re-exposure to light. 

Designed primarily for indoor use to mark 
exits, stairways and handrails, fire extinguishers, 
control panels, switches and switchboards, and 
all critical points of assembly, by the applica- 
tion of a protective coating, it is available for 
similar outdoor use. 

“Fabrikoid” Div., Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


For brief reference use SBJ—1023. 


MR. WEINZETTEL IN ARMY 


Mr. Roy E. Weinzettel, Sales Promotion Mana- 
ger for the Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has been commissioned a captain in the 
Air Force. After five weeks of training at Miami 
Beach, Capt. Weinzettel will proceed to Wisconsin 
for his permanent assignment. 


PRODUCTION AWARD 


Among the manufacturing plants recently re- 
ceiving the Army-Navy Production Award is the 
Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, IIl. 

The award consists of the Army-Navy “E” 
pennant, to be flown above the plant, and a 
lapel pin, a symbol of high service to America, 
for the entire company personnel. 
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SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


Bakelite Boston Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 Inkwell No. 59 


Quality Bakelite 
Low Initial Cost 
Practically Unbreakable 


Less Ink Evaporation 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 
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in your school ? 


Do the students in your classes have to strain their eyes to 
read the writing on your blackboards? Are they dirty gray in- 
stead of the dead black that gives perfect visibility? 

If they are, send for the Blackboard Bulletin. It tells you how 
to keep your blackboards in perfect condition with greatest 
legibility. Mail the coupon today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON Get your FREE copy of 


the Blackboard Bulletin. 


The American Crayon Company 
Dept. A-10 Sandusky, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
BLACKBOARD BULLETIN 
Name 
School 


City 


THE AMERICAN J}, CRAYON COMPANY 


6 HAYES AVENUE fe SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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Essential to Training 


for War Industry 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


By JAMES F. JOHNSON 


Late Principal, Essex County 
Boys’ Vocational School, 
Newark, N. Be 


This text is a necessary weapon 
in the training of youth for war 
industry because it teaches him 
the application of elementary 
mathematics to everyday prob- 
lems in industrial activities, 
manufacturing, and trade work. 
The applications relate primarily 
to fractions, decimals, money, 
percentage, linear measure, de- 
termining quantities, making 
estimates, and a wide variety of 
calculations involving the use of 
shop formulas. 

442 pages, $1.60 


SHOP 
MATHEMATICS 


By C. A. FELKER 


Professor of Vocational Educa- 
tion, University of Toledo, 


Toledo, Ohio 


From the first page to the last 
every topic and method in this 
book has been proved in actual 
class work to teach shop mathe- 
matics quickly. It is planned ex- 
clusively to give the student who 
will go directly into industry the 
mathematics of actual shop op- 
eration, by presenting drill prob- 
lems. The first part of the book 
teaches principles such as frac- 
tions, square root, percentage, 
algebra, logarithms, shop trig- 
onometry, etc., with the applica- 
tion of these principles. 


394 pages, $2.20 


Write for copies of these texts for thirty days’ study. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


810 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





